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SIR THOMAS ELYOT AND THE LEGEND 
OF ALEXANDER SEVERUS 


By Mary LASCELLES 


T is generally acknowledged that sixteenth-century writers, when they 
would discriminate good and bad conduct of public affairs, looked for 
symbols of vice and virtue among the notable figures of ancient history and 
legend. Antonio de Guevara’s treatment of Marcus Aurelius is well 
known.? A comparable treatment of Alexander Severus seems to be very 
little known, and some part at least of its development, in this country, to 


have remained unnoticed.’ Yet the subject is interesting in more than one 
aspect. As tendentious writing, narrative or descriptive, the accounts of this 
emperor composed under Tudor and Stuart sovereigns indicate the courses 
taken by contemporary thought, and (I believe) methods of exposition 
characteristic of their times. They form, moreover, a sequence which 
illustrates some of the literary relationships of Sir Thomas Elyot, the man 
chiefly responsible for this cult in England; and they may, perhaps, throw 
light on those notions of the good ruler familiar to anyone who must 
reckon with the tides and currents of popular taste in the period with 
which I am here concerned: 1531 to 1683. The dramatist must know his 
audience as the pilot knows shoal water; and some part of the conduct of 
this or that prince or magistrate in Elizabethan drama—of Shakespeare’s 
Duke in Measure for Measure,* for example—may become intelligible if 
we can ascertain how it might be expected to appear to the play’s first 
audience. 

The staple of these English writings on Alexander Severus is didactic 

* Erasmus thought it necessary to warn his contemporaries against unconsidered use of 


the worthies of antiquity as exemplars: see Institutio principis Christiani (1516), the chapter 
‘De Adulatione Vitanda Principi’. 

? For the gradual and complex growth of Guevara’s Marcus Aurelius romance see 
René Coste’s Antonio de Guevara, sa vie et son ceuvre (Paris, 1925-6). 

3 It receives notice—necessarily incidental—in T. C. Izard’s George Whetstone (New 
York, 1942). * I am engaged in developing this argument elsewhere. 

R.E.S. New Series, Vol. II, No. 8 (1951). 
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biography : matter supposedly historical, of which the interest and useful- 
ness are enhanced by anecdotes and passages of oratio directa, such as 
cannot have been supposed historical though they followed a convention 
long appropriated to the amplification and embellishment of history. The 
portrait they present is flattering; their principal source, the biography of 
the Emperor attributed to Aelius Lampridius in the Historia Augusta. This 
work attributes to Alexander Severus not merely decorous private conduct 
but also a reform of manners and a firm grasp of public affairs—in almost 
every respect, a more favourable account than those of Herodian and the 
epitome of Dio. Popularly associated with an improvement in the status 
of the Roman Senate, Alexander Severus is so represented, in Lampridius’ 
narrative, that alternative developments of his legend become possible: a 
king’s man might show him as the ruler who reformed the legislative 
assembly of his country; a Parliament man, as the ruler in whose day this 
assembly asserted itself. 

Now Lampridius’ ‘Life’, with the tradition it represented, was accepted 
without serious cavil long after the period with which I am now concerned: 
Gibbon, having used the matter and censured merely the arrangement, 
could refer to its subject as ‘an emperor who made no distinction between 
his duties and his pleasures; who laboured to relieve the distress, and to 
revive the spirit, of his subjects: and who endeavoured always to connect 
authority with merit, and happiness with virtue’.' It is therefore not sur- 
prising to find, in Sir Thomas Elyot’s Governour,” a succession of favour- 
able allusions to Alexander Severus, many of them traceable to Lampridius. 
Elyot is not, of course, systematic in his acknowledgements, nor are they, 
when they occur, always correct ; he is apt besides to give the right anecdote 
to the wrong emperor. Indeed, the intricate confusion of these references 
suggests either a lost source, or reliance on memory.’ Nevertheless, his 
acquaintance with some part or parts of the Historia Augusta, whether at 
first or second hand, appears certain. 

Gravity, diligence, rectitude, discernment—as well in public administra- 
tion as in private life—these are the merits with which the Alexander 
Severus of tradition* is endowed ; and we may expect this pattern to persist 


* Decline and Fall, ed. Bury, ii. 430-1. 

2 The boke named the Governour (1531). 

3 See the edition by H. H. S. Croft (London, 1883), who, for example, traces an anec- 
dote carrying a marginal reference to Lampridius to another source (ii. 54). 

4 For a proposed solution of the complex problem of the composition of the Historia 
Augusta see Norman Baynes, The Historia Augusta: Its Date and Purpose (Oxford, 1926) 
with its list of previous investigations, and “The Historia Augusta . . . A reply to Criti- 
cism’ [Classical Quarterly, xxii (1928), 3]. The gist of this proposal may be thus indi- 
cated: the work is an ingeniously composed piece of propaganda in favour of Julian the 
Apostate directed to a popular audience, and the evidence for this interpretation is no- 
where plainer than in the Alexander Severus. 
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in didactic and eulogistic writing derived (directly or indirectly) from 
Lampridius. Some modification will, of course, be necessary: thus, while 
it may prove feasible to derive an English sovereign’s dealings with his 
Parliament from Alexander’s rehabilitation of the Senate, his judicial 
reforms from the Emperor’s thorough and rigorous overhaul of the 
machinery of justice, he must be congratulated rather on bringing peace 
and order to a divided people than on purging and romanizing a corrupt, 
semi-oriental court; and the severe measures against parasites and ‘sellers 
of smoke”' will make part of the general impression of unostentatious 
bearing, accessibility, and readiness to intervene when abuse is suspected. 

It is in such a context that we are given the anecdote which caught the 
imagination of several generations of writers and readers—and which I 
therefore propose to use as my first, and principal, illustration. Lampridius’ 
story of the detection and exemplary punishment of Verconius Turinus, as 
one who had abused the Emperor’s confidence and brought his justice into 
disrepute, runs like this: 


Alexander learnt that certain men would make capital of any opportunity for 
private interview with him; especially this Turinus, with whom he had been 
intimate. Turinus represented himself as one who could sway the Emperor’s 
decisions. He was convicted by means of a decoy: a suitor, put up to bring his 
suit to the Emperor, and entreat Turinus to obtain for him a favourable decision. 
Turinus, having accepted a bribe, signalled to the suitor (in Alexander’s presence 
and before prepared witnesses) that he had done his part. The Emperor con- 
demned him to be publicly smothered in the smoke from a fire of straw and wet 
logs, while a herald cried: ‘Fumo punitur qui vendidit fumum.’ Lampridius 
adds the assurance that Alexander ascertained before passing sentence that this 
was not a first offence.’ 


This story became very popular. Elyot was probably familiar with some 
version of it when he composed The Governour ;3 he was presently to make 
more notable use of it. 

In the autumn of 1531, the year in which The Governour appeared, 
Elyot was accredited to the court of Charles V,* and, while in this service, 
is likely to have met Guevara, preacher and historiographer to the Imperial 
court—and likewise an admirer of Alexander Severus, who had received 
favourable mention in his Marcus Aurelius romance. Guevara's full- 
length portrait of Alexander, however, was not to be exhibited until two 
years later, when it was to make an impressive appearance in his gallery of 


' Those who accepted bribes, under pretence of selling their influence with the Em- 
peror when a case at law or election to office was imminent. This proverbial expression 
occurs elsewhere in H.A., e.g. Pius xi. 

? Chapters xxxv and xxxvi. 3 See below, p. 310, n. 2. 

* See Croft, op. cit. 1. bxxi. 
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ten emperors,’ a work of popularization and edification. The principal 
source for this eulogy seems to be Lampridius—amplified and embellished 
with circumstances, anecdotes, letters, and speeches appropriate to the 
author’s purpose, whether of his own invention or no. The story of the 
‘seller of smoke’, here called Veturius Turinus, follows Lampridius closely, 
merely condensing a little. 

Two years more, and Elyot’s substantial contribution to the legend of 
Alexander Severus appeared: The Image of Governance. 'The source, the 
date of composition—indeed, all the literary circumstances of this book— 
pose a curious problem. The terms in which Elyot introduced it to the 
world, in 1541, may be summarized thus: some while ago (about nine 
years), he had borrowed from a Neapolitan gentleman a book about 
Alexander Severus, written in Greek by the Emperor’s secretary Eucol- 
pius,? and begun translating it into English, but was obliged to return it 
before he could complete the translation. He ‘made up’ what still lacked, 
from other sources. More recently, while engaged on other work (his 
Dictionary), he came upon this manuscript of his, and revised it for pub- 
lication. Now, H. H. S. Croft, taking the mention of the Dictionary to 
refer to the first edition (1538), reckoned back nine years from 1538, and 
arrived at 1529-30, as the time during which Elyot had borrowed the Greek 
book and composed his own version. There was, however, one fact in- 
accessible to him, and the case needs to be re-examined. This is what 
Elyot says, in the Preface to the Image: 


As I late was serching among my bokes, to finde some argument, in the 
readinge wherof I mought recreate my spyrites, beinge almoste fatigate with the 
longe study aboute the correctinge and ampliatinge of my Dictionary, of the 
Latine and Englishe, I hapned to fynde certeyne quaires of paper, which I had 
writen about ix yeres passed: wherin were contayned the actes and sentences 
notable, of the moste noble Emperour Alexander, for his wysedome and gravity 
callid Severus, which boke was first writen in the greke tung by his secretary 
named Eucolpius, and by good chaunce was lente unto me by a gentille man of 
Naples called Pudericus. In reading wherof I was marvaylousely ravished, and 
as it hath ben ever myn appetite, I wisshed that it had ben publisshed in such a 
tunge, as mo men mought understande it. Wherfore with all diligence I en- 
devored my selfe whiles I had leysour, to translate it into englishe: all be it I 
coulde not so exactly performe myn enterprise, as I mought have done, if the 
owner had not importunately called for his boke, wherby I was constrained to 
leve some part of the wark untranslated: which I made up, as welle as I coulde, 


? Décadas de las vidas de los x Césares (1539): Trajan to Alexander Severus—omitting 
Marcus Aurelius, of course. The work was translated direct from the Spanish by Hellowes: 
A Chronicle, conteyning the lives of tenne emperoures of Rome (1577). Where I have had 
occasion to make comparison, the translation has appeared close. 

2 This error (u for m) persists in the Image of Governance, and reappears in a derivative 
of the Image; see below, p. 314. 








rative 
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with somme other Autours, as wel latines as grekis. having this boke in my hande 
I remembred, that in my boke named the Governour, I promised to write a boke 
of the Forme of good governance: And for as moch as in this boke was expressed 
of governance so perfite an ymage, I supposed, that I shuld sufficiently discharge 
my selfe of my promise, if I dyd nowe publishe this boke, whiche (except I be 
moche deceyved) shall minister to the wyse readars both pleasure and profite. 
Than did I eftsones peruse it, and with more exact diligence conforme the style 
therof with the phrase of our englishe, desiringe more to make it playne to all 
readers, than to flourishe it with over moch eloquence.' 


Others (he continues) have cavilled at his preoccupation with the making 
of many books; but in all his writings he has laboured for the benefit of his 
fellow men. In support of this assertion, he gives a list of his own works, 
and refers to the Dictionary in these terms: 


My Dictionary declaringe latyne by englishe, by that tyme that I have per- 
formed it, shall not only serve for children, as men have excepted it, but also shall 
be commodiouse for them which perchaunce be wel lerned. And this present 
boke, whiche I have named the Image of governance, shall be to all them which 
wil reade it sincerely, a very true paterne, wherby they may shape all their 
procedinges.” 


Now there was a 1542 edition of the Dictionary3—one whose very existence 


was unknown when Croft wrote; it was revised and enlarged by Elyot him- 
self, and it is a natural inference that he was busy about this revision at 
least as late as 1541. True, the circumstances attending the compilation of 
the 1538 edition still permit Croft’s interpretation of Elyot’s reference to 
his task of ‘correcting and ampliating’, quoted above. In the flattering 
address to Henry VIII, Elyot had given this account of the original work: 
he was about half-way through it (A—M already in the printer’s hands), 
when it was commended to the King’s notice; Henry vouchsafed encourage- 
ment, offering to lend books ; Elyot began to be abashed at the insufficiency 
of his work, and told the printer to hold it up. He completed it on a 
grander scale; added an appendix of ‘additions’ to A-M words and 
phrases, besides a few afterthoughts for the latter part of the alphabet— 
thus ‘ampliating’ as he proceeded. Nevertheless, if the sense of present 
urgency in Elyot’s reference to his work on the Dictionary (in the Preface 
to The Image of Governance) is taken into account, and if this same reference 
is compared with the dedication (‘Proheme’) to the 1542 Dictionary, then 
another interpretation of it than Croft’s begins to appear the more probable. 
Addressed likewise to Henry VIII, the ‘Proheme’ opens with astudied eulogy, 
in which the King is likened to Alexander Severus. As before, royal en- 
couragement is mentioned as an incentive to increased effort and a more 


1541 edit. aiit 2nd v, Subsequent editions differ merely in trifles. 
? Ibid. aiii’. 3 Not recorded in S.T.C. 
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ambitious plan: it has now impelled the author to search afresh for errors 
and omissions, and he has therefore ‘proceded to the correction and amply- 
fication’ of the original work, ‘in such fourme, as hereafter foloweth’.! 

Should my interpretation be accepted, and Elyot, in the Preface to the 
Image, be understood to refer to work on which he is at that very time 
(1541) engaged, then we get a later date for the composition of this work. 
‘As I lately was searching’ means just what it seems to mean, “When I was 
searching recently’, not ‘When I sought, some three or four years ago’ ; and 
we may reckon the nine years back simply from that in which the Preface 
appeared—or from 1540, at earliest; and so arrive at 1531-2 for the date 
at which Elyot (according to his tale) borrowed a Greek book and began 
making a version of it.2_ The period of his residence abroad, beginning in 
1531, would be more likely to afford opportunity for the encounter with a 
Neapolitan than his earlier years in England. Taking 1531-2 for starting- 
point, we obtain a more coherent narrative: it was after the appearance of 
Guevara’s full and flattering portrait of Alexander Severus, in his Decada, 
that Elyot took out the manuscript of a work which he had begun at some 
time since his entry into Guevara’s circle, and set about preparing it for 
the press; and this may throw light on the vexed question of his sources of 
information and inspiration in the Image. Sooner or later, the assumption 
that he had indeed used that life of the Emperor by Encolpius which 
Lampridius claims for one of his sources was bound to be challenged. 
Selden? noticed anachronisms, and supposed Elyot to have been deceived 
by a spurious work. Bayle in his Dictionary, Wotton in his History of Rome, 
denounced him as an impostor; the indignation of neither was tempered 
by any doubt as to the value of Lampridius, or the authenticity of Encol- 
pius. That Elyot was perpetrating a fraud seems improbable; would such 
a man risk his reputation for probity and solidity, in public life, in learning 
and letters, by fraudulently advancing a claim which could be refuted by 

t Aii’. 

? Croft further surmised (1. cxlviii) that a problematical passage, appearing by mistake 
in the first edition of the Governour, had strayed thither from the Jmage—which must, on 
this showing, have been drafted before 1531. This passage, however, is surely an echo 
of Erasmus’ Institutio principis Christiani (1516)—one of many discernible. In both 
Institutio and Governour the context is a warning against flatterers, supported by Erasmus 
with two references to Alexander Severus’ abhorrence of them, one being the tale of the 
exemplary punishment of “Thurinus’ (f. k2”), and by Elyot with a reference to the severe 
punishment of ‘those enclyned to flatterye and vayne promises’ by ‘the emperour Antonine’ 
(fol. 169°, the conclusion of the second book). Deletion of this latter passage (Elyot notes 
its presence among other errors in 1531, and subsequent editions omit it) may result from 
recognition of a confusion of emperors: it had become entangled with an anecdote of 
Marcus Aurelius, here. There is not enough evidence to connect it with the Image. 

3 Commentary on Eutychii Aigyptii Patriarchae Orthodoxum Alexandrini . . . Ecclesiae 
suae Origines (1642), pp. 174-5. Edward and Henry Leigh make free use of the Image in 


the 1664 and 1670 editions of their Select and Choice Observations concerning all the Roman 
and Greek Emperors, appending, however, Selden’s conclusion as to its value. 
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any of his former associates' in the Emperor’s train at Naples? Would he 
plagiarize from Lampridius at a time when his ‘Life’ of Alexander Severus 
was well known, and Guevara’s recent work had drawn fresh attention to 
it? Croft argues that there is nothing to hinder us from believing that 
Elyot acted in good faith: he had had in his hands a Greek work which 
appeared to him to be what he claims it to have been, and, when obliged 
to part with it, he supplemented his incomplete version of it from sup- 
posedly reputable sources, frankly explaining what he had done. To this 
it may be added that a close correspondence between Lampridius and the 
Greek book was only to be expected, in view of their supposed relation- 
ship; we are not bound to assume that those parts of the Image for which 
a counterpart can be found in Lampridius were therefore not derived by 
Elyot from that other source. 

For all this, a difficulty and a doubt remain. Within a little of the end of 
the Image, Elyot concludes an episode and, beginning afresh, announces: 


HITHERTO is the reporte of Eucolpius: moche more he wrate, as it semed, for 
diversé quayres lacked in the booke. Wherfore to make some perfecte conclusion, 
I toke the residue out of other, which wrate also the lyfe of this Emperour.? 


To supply this defect he has turned to Lampridius rather than Herodian, 
since it was Lampridius who had access to reports of such eyewitnesses as 
‘Eucolpius’. ‘Much more he wrote, as it seemed, for divers quires lacked in 
the book’: surely this implies, not that the original copy was taken from 
him before he had done with it, but that it was defective? Elyot’s two 
explanations of the composite structure of his work, viewed severally, are 
plausible ; taken together, they cast a double shadow—each is too complete, 
and they do not coincide. There is yet one more reason for doubting 
whether Elyot meant his references to ‘Eucolpius’ to be taken literally: in 
both the 1538 and the 1542 editions of his Dictionary he makes occasion 
to mention Lampridius: in the former he is given as authority for the 
figurative use of the phrase ‘to sell smoke’ ; in the latter he obtains an 
honourable place in the short list of historians to whom Elyot is principally 
indebted. In neither can I find any mention of ‘Eucolpius’. 

In default of fuller evidence, I would suggest alternative (but not 
mutually antagonistic) explanations. One would follow some such line as 
this: Elyot wrote primarily for a circle already familiar with the device by 
which Guevara had turned an established reputation to edifying account: 
it was for them an agreeable literary convention. The story of fortunate 


’ For some account of the Neapolitan family of Poderico see Croft, 1. cxliii-cl. 

2 £. 107°. 

3 Among the ‘additions’ appears the phrase ‘Fumos védere’, with a marginal ‘Lam- 
pridius in Vita Al’. 
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access to an original source may, for the members of such a circle, have 
had an inwardness which we cannot recapture—they surely were not 
designed for victims of imposture or hoax; hence Elyot’s carelessness in 
varying his tale. As to simple readers, if such there should be—readers 
denied this peculiar understanding, unconscious (perhaps) even of the 
presence of literary convention—well, Elyot’s initial promise had extended 
no farther than an instructive work on administration, and of this under- 
taking the Image would not come short. We may here compare the tenor 
of Guevara’s Prologue to his Golden Book, as Berners gives it: the author, 
dissatisfied with his generation, addresses himself not to the uncom- 
prehending many, but to the learned and sagacious few. He has a claim 
on their attention : the well-known writers on Marcus Aurelius were depen- 
dent on hearsay, but he has had access to eyewitnesses’ reports; he has 
handled these freely, omitting what was of small worth and substituting 
‘other more swete and profitable’.' My alternative explanation would run 
thus: Elyot had access to a book, composed (perhaps) in Guevara’s circle 
and in conformity with the very convention which Guevara seems here to 
have observed. As Guevara (apparently) took the name of Sextus Chaero- 
nensis from the life of Marcus Aurelius in the Historia Augusta to stand 
for an unimpeachable witness to his narrative, so this other writer borrowed 
the equally acceptable name of Encolpius from the life of Alexander 
Severus in the same compilation. Even supposing this work to have 
existed, however, we remain in doubt as to its significance for Elyot, un- 
certain whether his references to it imply acceptance of its governing 
convention or confidence in its authority—a confidence clouded merely by 
some indistinctness in his recollection of his own dealings with it; why and 
how he had supplemented it. (Such particulars would be the harder to 
recall if the work bore, as it well might, a close and intricate resemblance 
to Lampridius’ tale, condensing here, amplifying there, rearranging often 
but never sharply at variance with it.) 

Whatever its origin, any such deliberate amplification in the Image as 
we may infer from a comparison with Lampridius is obedient to one law: 
it enhances the didactic usefulness of the work. Those episodes which are 
not traceable to him (additional debates, edicts, orations, or correspondence) 
and those passages which (by circumstance and discourse) rather expand 
than supplement his narrative, alike exemplify in various aspects the 
Emperor’s virtue and sagacity: the qualities, that is, of a good ruler as 

T 1535 edit., Aiv'. 

2 That episode in Elyot’s work which diverges farthest from Lampridius is the story of 
the intercourse between the Emperor and Origen (Chapter xxv), in which Alexander’s 
tolerance of Christianity (as reported by Lampridius) is heightened to sympathy. It may 


be significant that Elyot’s acknowledgements to ‘Eucolpius’ are more explicit here than 
elsewhere. 
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Elyot’s generation conceived him. In such a conception some of the pre- 
occupations of that generation must be found reflected. 

Elyot’s amplification of the story of Turinus' offers a convenient point 
of departure. His narrative is circumstantial and leisurely ; it is clear that, 
fearing lest the verdict may be thought harsh,? he is at pains to build up 
the Emperor’s case with a discursive introduction and a sequel to the 
anecdote. Turinus is no longer merely one of a number of wretched 
parasites remaining from the corrupt court of Heliogabalus. 


There was aboute the sayde Emperour a man of great honour called Vetronius* 
Turinus, whome for his great wytte and sagenes in apparance, the emperour had 
in syngular favour, in so moche as he called hym to his privye counsayle, and 
used to be with hym more famylyar than he was cémonly with any other, whiche 
so moche blynded the inward eye of Turinus, that he coulde not se in hym selfe, 
whyche he not longe before had condemned in other. 


He liked to be thought of as a man moving darkly at the heart of affairs— 
bribes are mentioned almost in the tone of an afterthought, but it was those 
who, having got nothing for the money laid out on his supposed influence 
with the Emperor, were moved by ‘disdain and poverty’ (resentment and 
the wretched state of their affairs) to bring an accusation against him. The 
story thereafter develops according to Lampridius. The sequel is clearly 
an interpolation.* The Emperor asks the Senate for their opinions on the 
case and, receiving-them, says that, various as they are, they have helped 
him in making up his own mind. He then delivers a long oration, recalling 
the licentious rule of his predecessor and charging Turinus with endanger- 
ing the success of his reforms. 


And to the intent that he wold augment that opinion and credence that we 
had in hym, he ever used a great severitie or straytenes in his sentences agayne 
flatterers, dissemblers, and persones corrupted, namely suche as solde their 
endevour or diligence in optayning our favour in any matter or for any offyce. 


He has been a deliberate hypocrite, censuring in public what he practised 
in secret, ‘sellynge of ryghte and wrong, and marchandysyng of offyces 
and dignities’. Many have been injured by him, but none so gravely as the 
Emperor, for what he has done is no less harmful than to put about a 


’ The reference in the 1538 Dictionary (mentioned above) makes it almost certain that 
Elyot is here expanding Lampridius. 

? Cf. Elyot’s similar reassurance when he introduces Lampridius’ other anecdote of the 
man who was put to death for ‘selling smoke’: Lampridius xxiii, Elyot xvii. 

3 Since this form of the name is to be found in a popular French edition of the H.A. 
(1544), it may have been a current variant—in which case its recurrence in subsequent 
versions of the story will not serve to relate them to Elyot’s. Lacking historical warrant, it 
might well vary. 

* Elyot implies by his mode of introducing it that it is to be taken in parenthesis: he 
anticipates it, in a reference preceding the tale; and, when it is completed, he directs the 
reader to return to the end of the tale, and pick up the thread afresh from there. 
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rumour that the Senate and the ancient liberties of the state are in peril, 
and a tyranny is to be set up. The hearers are fully satisfied with this 
argument.' 

It may testify to Elyot’s skill in making his story speak the language of 
his own generation that Whetstone, with his jackdaw’s eye, evidently 
turned to The Image of Governance for this (and another) anecdote, when 
he composed his Mirour for Magestrates of Cyties.2 It is severely condensed, 
but verbal echoes point to the source. Here again, Turinus is no mere 
minister of a tyrant’s pleasure, but a politic “seemer’. 


This Turinus was a man of much Honour, great learning and wisdome: and 
for many vertues, was of the Emperour (singularly) favoured: but, abusing the 
Emperour and his own good fortune, under colour of often and familiar con- 
ferences w‘ Alexander, he received many Brybes to obtaine great sutes, above his 
power to compasse.* 


The Turinus story persists as a commonplace of sixteenth-century 
didactic literature, and it is curious to find a seventeenth-century pam- 
phleteer reverting surreptitiously to Elyot’s version. In this work, The Old 
Parliament (1645),5 the bias is perceptibly altered. The King’s relations 
with his Parliament now form the centre of the composition, and towards 
the King the tone is rather monitory than flattering, while the Emperor 
has shrunk in proportion. The tenor is no longer: Behold that good 
emperor whom our present king so closely resembles—but: Let our king 
follow the example of a ruler who at least knew when to yield. Indubitably 
the whole has been lifted bodily from Elyot’s Image :° the echoes are per- 
sistent, except where word, phrase, or arrangement needs modernizing or 
clarifying: where, for example, Elyot, following Lampridius awkwardly, 
contrives to give the impression that the Emperor investigated Turinus’ 
offence only after execution of sentence. Nevertheless, by slight but steady 
shift of emphasis, the new impression is conveyed. It is now the Emperor’s 
merit that, deferring to his Senate, he will not shelter his favourite”? from 

? Chapters xiv, xv, ff. 247-29". 

2? George Whetstone, Mirour for Magestrates of Cyties (1584); to the unsold sheets of 
which a new dedication was added and a new title-page: The Enemie to Unthryftinesse 
(1586). See Izard, op. cit., p. 284. 

3 Besides the form ‘Vetronius’ notice: a fire of ‘greene Stickes and wette Stubble’ and 
the ‘Beadell’ who cries ‘With Fume let him die, that Fumes hath sould’. * £. 38. 

5 The Old Parliament, with Some Passages thereof: As it was long since ordered, in the 
Reigne of Alexander Severus, then Emperour of Rome: And Of the Proceedings therein, 
against Vetronius Turinus, a great Favourite of the said Emperour Taken out of the Greeke 
Records, and subscribed by the chiefe Secretary, Eucolpius Cler. Alex. Imp. (1645). This, one 
of the Thomason Tracts, is called, in the Catalogue by G. K. Fortescue, ‘a satire on 
Charles I and Strafford’. 

6 Not by way of Whetstone’s version; it is much fuller. 

7 Vetronius is introduced as ‘a great favourite of the Emperours, one who got into the 
Emperours favour by a familiar and secret discourse’. 
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them, but permits his arrest, and lets him be ‘called to the bar before the 
Senators’. Their deliberations assume importance because his have been re- 
duced to mere summary. When he has thanked them and uttered a single 
sentence on the expediency of severe punishment, his formal oration is thus 
curtly noticed: ‘And se the Emperour inlarged himselfe in many particulars.’ 

My next illustration will show how far the Parliamentarian pamphleteer 
has departed from the intention of his original. Lampridius’ Alexander 
Severus had been the reformer of corrupt administration: one who would 
look into everything himself, particularly the conduct of his officers of 
justice. As Elyot develops this theme, he becomes a sovereign who forms 
a poor opinion of his own Senate, and uses means not recorded by Lam- 
pridius to recall it to a sense of responsibility. (Indeed, in one particular, 
Elyot’s anecdote runs counter to Lampridius’ report.) The Emperor, in 
an attempt to regulate manners, and even appetites, employs ‘espials’ to 
watch his own ministers, so reflecting one aspect of Tudor domestic legisla- 
tion; furthermore, 


... to the intent he wold not have his labours & the authoritie of the senate 
frustrate by the lacke of execution (Not withstandyng that he had many espialles 
as I sayd before, to awaite the defautes of officers) he used many tymes to dysguise 
him selfe in divers strange facions, as somtyme in the habite of a scholar of philo- 
sophye, comen out of Grece, and speakyng nothing but Greke, which he dyd 
most exquisitely. oftentymes lyke a marchant, come out of Siria, or Persia, 
whiche had than but one language, and that spake themperour naturally, for as 
moch as he was borne in Siria.' And havinge with him one or two men of that 
countrey, which he dyd counterfaite, he lyke a scholer or servant wolde one day 
haunte one parte of the citie, an other day an nother parte: And most politikely 
fynd occasion to se the state of the people, with the industry or negligence of 
them that were officers, whiche progresse he wolde never dyscover to any man, 
but only to Ulpian, or one or two mo of his moste secrete counsaylours or ser- 
vantes, neither before that he began it, nor after, and to them that accompanied 
hym, he commaunded, that they shoulde kepe it ever secrete, as they wolde 
avoyde his moste grevous displeasure. And in dede durynge his lyfe, it was by 
them never dyscovered. But sometyme he coulde not so escape unknowen, but 
he was sometyme perceyved, but dreadyng his severitie, they that met with hym, 
and knewe hym, darste not salute hym, or make any sygne of knowledge unto 
hym. But whan that they had dysclosed it, all they that herde it, examyned theyr 
owne actes.” 


This episode also is borrowed by Whetstone for his Mirour. (Indeed, 
there is little if anything in the Mirour that could not have been developed 
from the Image, with due allowance for some change of tone, and perhaps 


’ Lampridius states that he did not like to have his Syrian origin brought to mind. 
See xliv, lxiv. 
? Chapter xxiv, ff. 48-49". 
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deliberate alteration to cover unacknowledged debt.) Whetstone responds 
eagerly to the notion of personal supervision and inquisition,’ and develops 
this grotesque illustration : 


The Senators congratulate themselves on the fair show of order and decency 
in Rome, but the Emperor tells them that vice is merely driven underground, and 
insists that they shall acquaint themselves with the true state of affairs. Acting 
on this hint, they severally disguise themselves, visit places of ill fame and 
discover circumstantially what happens there. The Emperor makes a lengthy 
oration and institutes measures of reform. To guard against maladministration, 
he sends censors to watch his officers, and sets himself to watch the censors.” 


Whetstone’s representation of the disguised senators wakes a curious echo 
in the seventeenth century: the satirical account of that indefatigable 
investigator, ‘Adam Overdo, a Justice of Peace’ in Jonson’s Bartholomew 
Fair. In addition to his similar behaviour, there is the challenge issued in 
the Induction, to any wiseacre in the audience who thinks he knows what 
‘Mirror of Magistrates is meant by the Justice’, and Overdo’s complacent 
account of himself as a ‘Mirror of Magistrates’, and of another, like- 
minded citizen who ‘would not trust his corrupt officers; he would do’t 
himself’. That Whetstone’s anecdote, old-fashioned in 1584, was ripe for 
burlesque by 1614 is obvious; the question remains, why Jonson should 
have thought it still worth ridiculing—aunless it had taken an uncommonly 
strong hold of the popular imagination. If that indeed were so, it might 
afford an explanation of Milton’s mocking reference to princes driven to 
eavesdropping in the days before free speech.° 

There is one more of these episodes in the legend of Alexander Severus 
as established in England by Elyot which may be mentioned here : although 
its intrinsic interest is slight, it illustrates the odd adaptability and applica- 
bility of the substance of the Image. Briefly, the Emperor one day noticed 
from his window the insolent bearing of some commoners towards a com- 
pany of young nobles engaged in manly sports. He delivered one of his 
celebrated orations, the theme—Degree (which Elyot had at heart), and 
the hierarchy was re-established.© The opening flourish of this oration 
appears to be borrowed from Lampridius, who had himself (apparently) 
conveyed it from a famous speech which Suetonius ascribes to Julius 


? He credits Henry VII with the successful use of these methods, f. 207. 

2 ff. 3-20". 

3 Ed. Herford and Simpson, v. vi. A glance at Whetstone makes better sense than an 
allusion to the well-known but inapposite Mirror for Magistrates. 

* a4 

5 Animadversions upon the Remonstrant’s Defence against Smectymnuus (1641), Section I. 
It must surely be the persistent popularity of the old disguise-stories, not any particular 
example, that prompts Milton’s sally. 

© Chapters xxvii and xxviii. 








& 
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Caesar :' the speaker hardly knows cw to address his audience, since they 
have forfeited that name by which they are customarily called.2, The sub- 
stance bears the marks of sixteenth-century prepossessions : the well-being 
of the state depends on the distinction preserved between the three estates, 
here named senators, knights, commoners; those commoners who deserve 
it, however, may be advanced—when they will certainly resist encroach- 
ment by their inferiors ; whereas the undeserving shall serve their superiors 
as bondmen until they buy their freedom—which they can well afford to 
do, so impoverished are the gentry, so prosperous the men of lower estate. 
This theme is borrowed by Whetstone, to whom it is congenial, and used 
as part of the Emperor’s warning to the Roman people, after the Senators 
have discovered that all is not well with Rome.’ A stranger borrowing 
from Elyot, however, is that which went to the composition of another 
seventeenth-century pamphlet, almost forty years later than The Old Par- 
lament, and on behalf of the opposite party, as its ample title intimates: 
A most Eloquent Speech, made, not by an Irreligious, Rebellious, Improbous, 
Seditious, Pestiferous, Pernicious, Factious, Flagitious, Vicious, Vafritious, 
Mischievous, Malicious, Mutinous, Luxurious, Letcherous etc., Noble Peer; 
but by A most Noble and Wise, Pious and Vertuous Emperor (viz) Alexander 
Severus . . . made English out of the Greek, (1683)—and directed against 
turbulent subjects.* This is Elyot’s episode, neither condensed nor adapted 
as it had been by Whetstone, but with an altered conclusion: when the 
Emperor has observed that ‘. . . nothing certainly shall cause a Man more 
willingly to do his duty, than to think what he would require of him that is 
inferior to him’,5 the Parliamentary party is denounced outright, in such 
terms as had served to describe the reign of Heliogabalus. 

This curious little story may be summed up thus: Elyot accepted 
(whether with full or partial knowledge of what he was doing, or with none 
at all) a collection of didactic fables which, when first attached to the name 
of Alexander Severus, may already have composed a tendentious piece of 
writing.© He for his part was impelled rather by the desire to congratulate 
his sovereign on those qualities which his subjects wished him to possess 
and draw attention to the occasion for their happy employment, than to 
transmit information about the past. This irony pervades the story. Elyot 

’ Life, Chapter kxx. 

? Caesar’s troops are abashed when he addresses them as citizens; Alexander Severus 
(according to Lampridius, liii) quells a mutiny by the same trick; Elyot must have been 
taken with it, for he both repeats Lampridius’ story (xxix) and adapts it to this similar 
situation. 

* ¢. 9’. 

* I owe the discovery of this work to Miss E. Evans. 


5 
Pp. 14, I5. 
® This would hold good for any work purporting to be Lampridius’ source, but actually 
derived from him; and perhaps for Lampridius’ ‘Life’ itself. 
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by this work attracted others, likewise intent on turning supposedly his- 
torical fact to present edification; and, as his name faded and the need for 
concealing indebtedness decreased, so any alteration in emphasis came to 
signify merely altered point of view. So congenial, moreover, were both 
the substance of the Image and its manner of employing anecdote: so 
agreeable, to learned and popular alike, the notion of exemplary justice 
accomplished by subterfuge and personal intervention on the part of the 
sovereign, that, for a century and a half, this legendary stuff continued to 
serve the purpose of writers various in quality and temper, when they 
endeavoured to frame an ideal of administrative practice and the character 
of the good ruler. 
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ROMEO AND FULIET: A POSSIBLE 
SIGNIFICANCE? 


By Grorces A. BONNARD 


N turning Brooke’s Romeus and Juliet into his own Romeo and Fuliet, 
I Shakespeare, as is well known, though on the whole keeping very close 
to his source, deviated from it in several particulars.? The present paper 
is an attempt to examine, among those deviations, such as seem to be due, 
partly at least, to the dramatist’s desire to endow his play with some signifi- 
cance, so as to give it, if possible, the dignity of true tragedy. Whether 
those deviations originated with Shakespeare or were suggested to him by 
some previous treatment of the story is immaterial. Everyone agrees that 
Brooke’s poem was his main, if not his only source. And it will be granted, 
I trust, that both in following it and in deviating from it, he merely obeyed 
his own design, neither preserving anything because he found it in Brooke, 
nor deviating from him because someone else had already done so. 


' The correspondences between Shakespeare’s play and Brooke’s poem have been 
tabulated by, among others, P. A. Daniel in the introduction to his edition of Brooke’s 
Romeus and Juliet and Painter’s Rhomeo and Julietta published for the New Shakspere 
Society by Triibner in 1875, and J. J. Munro in an appendix to his edition of Brooke’s 
Romeus and Fuliet (London, 1908). 

? Those deviations have been studied more particularly by N. Delius, ‘Brooke’s 
episches und Shakespeare’s dramatisches Gedicht von Romeo and Juliet’, Shakespeare 
Jahrbuch, xvi (1881), 213-27; A. J. Roberts, “The Sources of Romeo and Juliet’, M.L.N., 
xvii (1902), 82-7; R. A. Law, ‘On Shakespeare’s Changes of his Source Material in Romeo’ 
and Juliet’, University of Texas . . . Studies in English, No. 9, pp. 86-102. To my regret, 
I have not been able to get hold of K. Honda’s ‘Romeo and Juliet: A Comparison of 
Brooke’s Poem and Shakespeare’s Play’, Studies in English Literature, Imperial University 
of Tokyo, x (1910), 599-6:6. 

3 The scholars who have examined those deviations so far do not appear to have done 
so from that particular standpoint. Delius’s aim in his careful comparative analysis of 
poem and play was to show how Shakespeare succeeded in making a drama out of a 
narrative poem by weaving the various strands of the story closely together, endowing the 
characters with life, and adding pathos, humour, and poetry. Roberts’s remarks, some of 
which only touch on the subject of Shakespeare’s deviations from his source, are of an 
aesthetic description. Law is chiefly interested in the structure of the play; he shows how 
Shakespeare modified the minor characters he found in Brooke in order to complicate the 
plot and increase its plausibility. 

* Though no one, since Malone at least, has ever doubted that Shakespeare’s source 
was Brooke’s poem, there has been a great deal of discussion as to the possibility of his 
having also made use of other versions of the story. P. A. Daniel, op. cit., ‘finds it difficult 
to believe that Shakespeare could have made use of Groto’s play’ (p. xxxi), sees no evidence 
of any influence of Painter (p. xix), believes in the existence of a previous English play, 
even of more than one, but does not think that its or their influence on Shakespeare’s play 
can be traced. For K. P. Schulze, ‘Die Entwickelung der Sage von Romeo und Julia’, 
Shakespeare Fahrbuch, xi (1876), 140-225, there is no serious evidence in favour of the 
theory that Shakespeare knew either Lope’s or Groto’s tragedies; Painter he very probably 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. II, No. 8 (1951). 
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The most striking difference between the poem and the play is in the 
treatment of time. In the former the action covers more than nine months, 
In the latter it is over in five days. As a result of that ruthless compression, 
one might have expected a good many things to be thrown overboard. But, 
on the contrary, Shakespeare has not only retained practically every event 
in Brooke’s narrative, he has added to them. So that the idea of reducing a 
story of many months into a tragical half-week was not due to there being 
too many incidents in the poem for a play to be built upon it without 
drastic cuts. What then was it due to? Largely no doubt to the dramatist’s 
instinctive desire for a closely woven texture and for situations of great 
emotional effect. But, by choosing to limit the action to such a short time, 
he gave it an entirely novel aspect, and it may be asked whether he did not 
choose to do so for the sake of giving it that novel aspect. 

In all the versions of the story previous to Shakespeare, Romeo and 
Juliet are happy lovers overtaken by misfortune: they meet, fall in love, 
marry secretly and live for a time in mutual bliss before anything happens 
to disturb their happiness. In Brooke’s poem, besides, the final argument 
Juliet uses to persuade herself that she does right in yielding to her passion 
is that her alliance with Romeus may ‘procure unto our houses such a peace 
as ever shall endure’ (Il. 427-8). And that is also the chief reason of Friar 
Laurence in consenting to their marriage (Il. 608-10). But neither he nor 
the lovers appear to remember such intentions after the marriage. The 
Friar seems to forget all about the union he has blessed. And the lovers are 
apparently quite content to be man and wife without their parents knowing 
anything about it. Romeus finds it much simpler to climb his ‘corden 
ladder’ every other night than openly to acknowledge Capulet’s daughter 
as his wife. And if Juliet, after Tybalt’s death and her husband’s banish- 
ment, inveighs against him for not keeping his promise, ‘I thought you 
rather would . . . seek t’appease our fathers’ strife’ (Il. 1117-18)—in the 
‘summer of their bliss’ (1. 949), she does not once urge on him the advisa- 
bility of making their marriage known. The consequence is that, in spite 
knew but was indebted to him, if at all, for a few unimportant details only; Schulze does 
not believe in the existence of a previous English play. J. J. Munro argues that there must 
have been another version of the story than those that have come down to us, that on that 
version an English play may have been based, and that the influence of that play on 
Shakespeare’s is among the possibilities. His argument is based partly on his own examina- 
tion of the relations between Groto’s Hadriana and the earlier versions, and partly on 
H. de W. Fuller’s study of Struijs’s Dutch play, published in Modern Philology, 1906. 
The discovery of a plot of a Commedia dell’Arte which offers striking resemblances with 
the story of Romeo and Juliet led W. Smith and M. J. Wolff to maintain that Shakespeare 
must have known it [cf. Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xvi (1910), 1 sqq., and 206]. More recently, 
O. H. Moore devoted a short paper on ‘Shakespeare’s Deviations from Romeus and Juliet’ 
[P.M.L.A. lii (1937), 68-74], to an examination of those deviations which show Shakespeare 


following da Porto’s version and not Brooke’s, and which he believes can only be ex- 
plained by his knowledge of da Porto. 
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of their being married according to the rites of Holy Church, their love 
assumes the aspect of an illicit affair. There is something suspicious about 
it. Their enjoyment of each other for so long a time, nobody knowing 
anything about it, appears wrong. They are both lying to their parents and 
to the world at large. And lying without any real necessity. For, through- 
out the winter months, as Brooke points out, Moutagues and Capulets 
were at peace. The lovers, one feels, might have taken advantage of that 
lull in their fathers’ quarrel to make their marriage public, and the Friar 
really might have urged them to do so. The reader feels ill at ease and will 
give them his sympathy but grudgingly. 

By reducing the action to a few days, Shakespeare stressed the irresistible 
character of Romeo and Juliet’s mutual passion, its all-absorbing conquest 
of each one’s whole being, and made it impossible for any spectator to 
accuse them of unnecessary lying to the world. He gave them one night 
only, a night which they both know must be followed by separation, which 
for both is a night of mourning. Theirs is not the happiness that Brooke’s 
lovers had quietly enjoyed for the better part of a season. They therefore 
win the spectators’ sympathy at once and are in no danger of losing it: no 
protracted lie comes to tarnish the purity of their love. Now, as this radical 
change in the general aspect of the story could not have been obtained with- 
out just such an alteration of the time-scheme as Shakespeare devised, and 
as it appears to be of great importance, he may have compressed the action 
partly at least in order to achieve it—to render his lovers innocent of any 
suspicion of double-dealing and so worthy of the whole-hearted sympathy 
of the audience. 

But it was not enough for him to clear them of the reproach to which 
Brooke had exposed them, he must also insist on the perfect purity of their 
love. This appears already in his treatment of their first encounter. In 
the poem, Juliet, on returning to her chair after a dance, finds herself 
sitting between Mercutio and Romeus who each seize one of her hands. 
To Romeo’s trembling pressure she responds at once. Under the stress of 
his emotion he long remains silent until she addresses him in a few loving 
words. He then declares his love in a long impassioned speech and, before 
they part, she pledges him her faith. The scene is pretty, but its total effect 
is rather sensuous. How different the corresponding scene (I. v) in the play! 
Neither Romeo nor Juliet appears to experience any physical trouble. They 
are neither trembling, nor changing their hue ‘from pale to red, from red 
to pale, and so from pale anew’ (I. 272), nor unable to speak. Without 
awkwardness, Romeo, as soon as he sees Juliet alone, approaches her in his 
palmer’s disguise, takes her hand, and, addressing her in a playful mood, 
as though she were a saint, devoutly kisses it. She smilingly rebukes him. 
A few brief words are exchanged and then, motionless, she receives his kiss 

4690.8 22 
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on her lips, and returns it. The scene is over in a minute. And the language 
which they use, with its blend of wit and earnest devotion, its religious tone, 
robs the kisses they exchange of all sensuousness. Not that there is any 
suggestion of their love being of a merely spiritual kind. Did any such mis- 
conception by chance arise, it would be dispelled almost at once by Juliet’s 
“Take all myself’ (11.ii.49). Her absolute surrender to a love that ignores all 
distinction between spirit and senses, that carries her away body and soul, is 
made manifest in her soliloquy (I11.ii.1-33) when, all impatience, she is look- 
ing forward to her nuptial night, a soliloquy for which Shakespeare alone is 
responsible. As to the nuptial night itself, with which Brooke had dealt 
rather coarsely (Il. 919 sqq.), he throws a veil over it and makes it impossible 
for his spectators to associate any but the purest, the fairest ideas with his 
lovers. And this is all the more striking since, through Mercutio and the 
Nurse, he takes care to remind his audience of the realities of the flesh. 

Brooke looked on the story he was telling as an illustration of the fickle- 
ness of Fortune who, by turning her wheel, causes people to be now happy, 
now miserable. A blind hazard rules the world and shapes men’s destinies, 
depriving them of all significance. That conception is not merely implied 
in the poem; it is again and again explained and insisted upon (Il. 932-54, 
1403-80, 1667-71, &c.). From the tragedy it has not entirely disappeared. 
But, characteristically, Shakespeare ascribes it to one only of his characters, 
to the least thoughtful, the least mature of them all, to Juliet herself, a girl 
of fourteen, who, after Romeo has left her, exclaims: ‘O fortune, fortune! 
all men call thee fickle. . . . Be fickle, fortune; for then I hope, thou wilt 
not keep him long, but send him back’ (111. v. 60-4). That is the only 
passage in which Brooke’s conception clearly reappears, and there of course 
it has no significance whatever. When, on seeing Tybalt fall, Romeo ex- 
claims ‘Oh! I am fortune’s fool!’ (111. i. 141), few would think of the medie- 
val goddess. One rather feels that Romeo here realizes he is the victim of 
an adverse destiny. An adverse destiny, that is what in the play has taken 
the place of Brooke’s Fortune. 

Now the incidents, so unimportant in appearance, by means of which 
this adverse destiny is made to act are most of them Shakespeare’s additions. 
Romeo’s decision to go to Capulet’s feast is the immediate result of his 
reading the list of invitations on which he sees Rosaline’s name. But his 
reading the list is not the immediate result of Capulet’s servant’s addressing 
him, for his answers are so equivocal that the simple man is turning away 
and he has to call him back: ‘Stay, fellow, I can read’ (1. ii. 66). These 
words are the means through which his destiny is to bring about his 
meeting with Juliet. He is thus made the artisan of his own ultimate ruin. 
This little episode is not to be found in Brooke’s poem. Nor, of course, is 
the presence of Tybalt at the feast, his overhearing Romeo’s words, which 
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is the direct cause of the fight that ends with his death.' It was Shakespeare, 
not Brooke, who made Mercutio Romeo’s best friend and gave him the 
all-important part he has in the fight.2, The presence of Paris in the church- 
yard, so necessary to convey a sense of the ruthless determination of 
the power that seems bent on destroying the lovers, is also Shakespeare’s 
invention.* All these deviations from his source suggest that he really 
meant his audience to see in the lovers’ fate the triumph of some hostile 
force. 

A doomed man, Romeo labours almost incessantly under the presenti- 
ment of what is in store for him. His love for Rosaline has apparently 
changed him so much that his very friends no longer know him. ‘Why, 
Romeo, art thou mad?’ Benvolio asks, and Romeo answers in words which 
prefigure his destiny, ‘Not mad, but bound more than a madman is, Shut 
up in prison, kept without my food, Whipped and tormented . . .’ (I. ii. 57). 
It is one of those unconscious premonitions that Shakespeare so often lends 


? In Brooke’s poem, the quarrel which ends with Tybalt’s death and Romeo’s banish- 
ment is presented as a mere renewal of the long-standing feud; no particular motive is 
assigned to it; except by the general situation, it is not motivated at all. Shakespeare causes 
Romeo to be directly responsible for it. Tybalt did not really know him before he saw him 
at his uncle’s. He recognizes him as a Montague by his voice. And he feels deeply and 
justly insulted by the young man’s presence at their feast. All his uncle’s authority is 
required to make him renounce his intention of running his foe through. He withdraws, 
muttering ominous words, and early on the following day sends his challenge to Romeo; to 
punish him for his ‘intrusion’. If, when he comes across Mercutio and Benvolio, their 
brief talk appears from the outset likely to degenerate into a quarrel, the fault lies with 
Mercutio and his haughty irony, not with Tybalt who merely wishes to know where he 
may find Romeo, the only object of his hatred, as one realizes half a minute later when 
Romeo himself turns up. 

? In the poem, the fight had already lasted some time and assumed great proportions 
when Romeo, hearing of it, hastened to the place and endeavoured to part the combatants. 
But, ‘as soon as Tybalt had our Romeus espied’ (l. 1007), he attacked him with such 
determination that Romeus, his rage fully roused, “Thrust him through the throat, and so 
is Tybalt slain’ (1. 1035). What happens in the tragedy is quite different. Romeo turns up 
before the fight breaks out. Tybalt insults him, but he refuses to be drawn into a quarrel. 
Mercutio is indignant at his friend’s ‘vile submission’ and challenges Tybalt. In the 
scuffle that ensues, Mercutio receives his death-wound from a blow which he cannot parry, 
aimed as it is under the arm of Romeo who is endeavouring to part them. On seeing 
Mercutio fall, Tybalt flies, to return a few moments later. In the interval, Romeo, in full 
consciousness of what it entails, has resolved to avenge his friend, and at once acts on his 
resolution. 

3 It is essential to the proper understanding of the last scene that one should fully 
realize the breathless state of suspense into which the spectators are thrown. They know 
from a previous scene (v. ii) that Friar Laurence is due to arrive at the churchyard before 
long. Romeo, however, arrives first, and the spectators know what his intention is: he 
means to kill himself in his wife’s tomb. His and Juliet’s fate is felt to depend on a mere 
question of time. Should anything happen to prevent him from carrying out his intention 
at once, there is a possibility of their being saved. The spectators are therefore waiting for 
Paris to interfere, and when he does interfere they feel suddenly relieved: that will surely 
delay him and give the Friar time to arrive. But in spite of that and all that follows as a 
consequence, Romeo is able to drink off the poison before the Friar reaches the tomb. 
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to his characters. But oftener Romeo is more or less conscious, sometimes 
fully conscious, of the catastrophe he will come to in the end. On entering 
Capulet’s house he has ‘a soul of lead’ (I. iv. 15). He admits they all ‘mean 
well in going to this mask’, but adds, ‘but ’tis no wit to go’ (I. iv. 48-9). And 
why ? merely because he has dreamed adream! A dream, Mercutio exclaims, 
but dreams ‘are the children of an idle brain, Begot of nothing but vain 
fantasy’ (I. iv. 97-8). But Romeo is neither convinced nor reassured, and 
the last words Shakespeare gives him before he and his friends disappear 
into the house are surely meant to increase the spectators’ feeling that here 
is a man vowed to ‘untimely death’ (I. iv. 111). The next scenes leave him 
no time to pause and consider. Still, in his eagerness to see himself married, 
he half realizes he may be courting death. But what does it matter? ‘Do 
thou but close our hands with holy words’, he tells the Friar, “Then love- 
devouring death do what he dare’ (11. vi. 6~7). Romeo is not alone in being 
weighed down by the idea of some impending doom. Juliet, too, has her 
misgivings. Hardly have they promised to belong to each other when Juliet 
exclaims ‘I have no joy of this contract to-night: It is too rash, too 
unadvised, too sudden . . .’ (11. ii. 117-18). And, when they have parted 
after their single night together, Romeo still standing beneath her window 
in the dim light of the orchard at dawn, ‘O God’, she says, ‘I have an 
ill-divining soul! Methinks I see thee, now thou art below, as one dead in 
the bottom of a tomb’ (111. v. 54-6). 

As Shakespeare himself is responsible for most of the incidents that 
render the catastrophe inescapable and suggest that it is really willed by 
some malignant Power, as he is also responsible for all those premonitions, 
is he not likely to have pondered on the nature of the conflict between his 
lovers and what seems intent on destroying them? Does he not appear 
vividly aware of the boundless world of human suffering, waste, and frustra- 
tion? Why was a Romeo doomed to perish so absurdly? Why were such 
beautiful creatures to be the victims of stupid circumstances? Was there 
‘any sense in their frustrated lives? Are we to suppose that questions such 
as modern critics of the play are never tired of asking did not haunt its 
author’s mind? Unless we take him for a half-wit, I do not see how he can 
be imagined not to have faced them. And if he faced them, must he not 
have tried to answer them somehow? 

Though it would be rather imprudent to pretend that he did answer 
them to his satisfaction, it is perhaps not impossible to see in what direction 
his mind was groping for an answer. The fatality which relentlessly drives 
the lovers to their death is no simple thing. At any rate it is not merely 
blind Chance. It is rather a combination of what might be called the general 
evil of the world with the evil in individuals, taking advantage of something 
in the characters of the heroes which can only be called a fault if, by the 
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word, we mean what unfits one for life in this world.! The strife between 
the Montagues and the Capulets (which Shakespeare left unexplained— 
why not deliberately ?—-whereas Brooke ascribes it to the mutual envy 
(l. 33) of the heads of the two families) is evidence of a world in which 
hatred and violence are perpetually asserting themselves, and Romeo and 
Juliet are the victims of that all-pervading evil. But the particular violence 
and malevolence of a Tybalt, Mercutio’s love of fighting for fighting’s sake, 
their mistaken conceptions of honour, Capulet’s irascibility, the Friar’s 
inconsiderate assent to a secret marriage are all necessary to bring about 
the catastrophe. Even these, however, would not have sufficed had it not 
been for the lovers’ impetuosity. This it is that makes it possible for the 
evil all round to destroy them. 

But this impetuosity of theirs is presented not so much as a trait of their 
characters as bound up with their mutual passion. There is no hint of it 
before they meet. So that, if they are the victims of evil, they are also the 
victims of the love that conquers them, takes possession of them so suddenly, 
so completely. But there is more to it. Their falling in love is due to their 
having no share in the evil of their world, being unable to understand and 
participate in the feelings and prejudices of their relatives. 

From the first, Romeo stands apart from his family. Shakespeare appears 
to have meant his audience to realize that he has nothing to do with their 
hatred of the Capulets. His play opens on a scene which has no parallel in 
his source, a quarrel which almost at once leads on to a fight between the 
rival factions. A few servants begin it, and Romeo’s man is among them. 
Then Benvolio, against his will, and Tybalt join in. More and more parti- 
sans rush into the fray. Old Capulet and old Montague arrive from opposite 
sides, equally hot for blows despite their age. But Romeo is not there. 
And we are at once compelled to notice his absence, for as soon as the 
Prince has put an end to the fight, his mother inquires for him. From 
Benvolio, his friend, and from his father we hear he has interests of his own 
which apparently have such a hold on him that ordinary intercourse with 
him has become impossible. What these are, his father has done his best 
to find out, but in vain. Benvolio has not been more successful. But how 
could the young man confide in parents or friend? They seem to think of 
nothing except their feud. He, when his secret comes out, is found to live 
for love, and the girl he loves is Capulet’s own niece. Romeo, however, is 
not only conspicuously absent from the street-fight, but when, a moment 
later, he arrives on the scene of the scuffle and sees it still strewn with 
broken swords and stained with blood, he gives utterance to his horror of 


? I quite agree with Professor E. E. Stoll when he says in his Shakespeare’s Young 
Lovers (London, 1937) that ‘in so far as their recklessness occurs to us it is meant to re- 
dound to the lovers’ credit’. But I disagree with him when he refuses to see in that 
impetuosity a cause of their death. 
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the hatred which can lead to such violence and such bloodshed. And at 
once he seems, to realize that he is the centre of a dire conflict between 
antagonistic forces: a Montague, he is in love with a Capulet, he loves and 
cannot hate, he loves whom he should hate. All he belongs to—tradition, 
family, friends—wills him to hate. All he is wills him to love: ‘Here’s much 
to do with hate, but more with love: Why, then, O brawling love! O loving 
hate!’ They should all love as I do, and they can only quarrel: O brawling 
love! I ought to hate like them, and I can only love: O loving hate! And 
it is in keeping with that sense of being so different from his people that, 
when he falls in love with Juliet, he should not for one moment hesitate to 
yield to his passion because, as they would say, she is a foe. Is he not, as it 
were, born on purpose to cross his father’s hatred and oppose it with love? 

Juliet is much younger, hardly more than a child and, as such, before the 
advent of love she feels and thinks but as her parents do. Just as she 
honestly believes that she will never love or marry against their wishes, so 
she honestly believes that every Montague is her natural foe; she even 
imagines she feels hatred for all of them. Hence her exclamation on hearing 
who the gentleman is who would not dance: ‘My only love sprung from 
my only hate!’ (1. v. 140). But in more ways than one the passion that rises 
in her is a prodigious birth. It is the birth of her true self, the sudden 
realization that she possesses a soul of her own. So far she had merely 
been her parents’ daughter, having no idea but what had been instilled into 
her, the Juliet who can speak of her ‘only hate’, of a ‘loathed enemy’, and 
thinks she would not have fallen in love had she known who the young man 
was, “Too early seen unknown and known too late!’ But at this moment of 
quick, sudden growth, of prodigious birth, the childidies in her and there 
comes to life the new Juliet who, a few minutes later, is ready to deny her 
father for the sake of her love, ‘Be but sworn my love And I’ll no longer be 
a Capulet’ (11. ii. 35-6). In fact she is no longer a Capulet, she is herself, 
a girl in love, just as Romeo has never been a Montague, but a young man 
in love with love. 

How could there be any likeness, any real relationship between what they 
are, and the hatred, the violence which is the evil soul of their families? 
Their profound independence from those names—Montague, Capulet— 
those families whose offspring they are, Juliet fully realizes when, speaking 
from her window to the shades of night, she calls on Romeo, ‘Romeo, doff 
thy name. . . which is no part of thee . . .’ (11. ii. 47-8). Their names only 
could keep them apart. But their names are nothing. The only reality is 
the love that flows through them both and unites them indissolubly. 

Thus, if Romeo and Juliet are the victims of the evil which afflicts Verona, 
which one way or another is rife in almost all the individuals that make up 
the world they live in, it is not because they themselves share in that evil, 
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but because they represent an opposite principle. Love and hatred. The evil 
principle, hatred, at war with its eternal adversary, love, evil asserting itself 
in spite of all human laws, Prince Escalus being clearly powerless to control 
it, until one day it finds itself crossed by love. In the terrific struggle that en- 
sues, those that stand for love must go under so that what they have stood 
for may triumph. Over the lifeless bodies of Romeo and Juliet, old Capulet 
and old Montague stand reconciled. The love for which their children lived, 
which their hatred seemed to have put out, now conquers its conqueror,' 

Such is the general conception of life which Shakespeare appears to have 
attempted to use in order to give significance” to his tragedy and which 
therefore caused him to deviate from his source in several particulars. 
Whether he succeeded in imparting to his play the dignity of true tragedy 
is another question? which is outside the scope of the present paper, its 
purpose being simply to point out that his desire to write a real tragedy 
may account for some of the more important differences between his Romeo 
and Fuliet and Brooke’s Romeus and Fuliet. 


? Shakespeare’s treatment of the reconciliation theme, like the whole of the last scene 
after the entrance of the watch, may appear perfunctory. This may be due to his impulse 
flagging [Granville Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, Second Series (London, 1935), p. 31]. 
But he clearly meant his tragedy to end in a subdued atmosphere. Why else should he 
have so carefully abstained from the spectacular and theatrical effects which close adherence 
to his source would have resulted in? And in that atmosphere—with the stage filled, on 
either side the rear stage used for the tomb whence the lovers have not been removed, with 
a horror-stricken crowd—the reconciliation assumes an increased importance. Besides, 
from the Prologue (Il. 7-8, 11), in which Professor H. B. Charlton rightly sees ‘a guide to 
the audience, a hint as to how they should take the things they were about to see’ (“Romeo 
and Fuliet’ as an Experimental Tragedy, London, 1939, p. 15), it is clear that Shakespeare 
gave due importance to the reconciliation theme. 

2 Many and very different have been the attempts to assign some significance to the 
play. For, as J. W. Draper says in his article on ‘Shakespeare’s ‘‘Star-crossed Lovers” ’, 
R.E.S. xv (1939), 17, ‘most critics, despite the obvious predominance of coincidence, 
seem to feel that the play has some sort of system or governing purpose ; and they accord- 
ingly assign it various vague and rather divergent themes, none of which closely fits the plot 
or explains its sudden leaps without causality from one episode to another.’ Draper him- 
self, taking the phrase in the Prologue literally, tries to prove that Shakespeare meant to 
write a play in which, according to current astrological notions, events and characters 
are governed by the stars, the theme being ‘the hopelessness of defying the heavens’ will’. 
In his rapid review of his predecessors in the attempt to attach universal meaning to 
Romeo and Juliet, Draper does not mention Stopford Brooke who sees in the adverse 
destiny of the lovers the hand of divine Justice ‘whose aim is to punish the feud between 
the two houses and bring about their reconciliation’ [On Ten Plays of Shakespeare (1919), 
PP. 35~70]. 

3 H. B. Charlton (op. cit.) has dealt with that question. Like some earlier critics, he 
assumes with Aristotle that tragedy ‘should provide . . . a glimpse into the nature of 
things, a deeper knowledge of reality’, and that the peculiar pleasure it gives lies in ‘an 
overwhelming sense of inevitability in the tragic action’. Further he assumes that 
Shakespeare meant to convey that sense by emphasizing the feud and the lovers’ malignant 
destiny. He then shows that the dramatist did not succeed either in making the feud 
convincing or in making of the destiny that pursues the lovers anything more awful than 
mere bad luck. 





THE TEXTUAL PROBLEM OF HAMLET: 
A RECONSIDERATION 


By ALICE WALKER 


N two recent studies of 2 Henry IV and Othello I have attempted to 

show that the peculiarities of the Folio texts of these plays were due to 
conflation, owing to the fact that the ‘copy’ supplied to Jaggard consisted 
of a quarto which had been corrected by collation with a playhouse manu- 
script. What trouble was taken to provide ‘copy’ of this character is 
evident from a comparison of the Quarto and Folio texts of Richard III, 
Troilus and Cressida, and Lear, and from what we can deduce of the 
character of the manuscript collated with the Quarto of Richard III it is 
evident that the complicated business of correcting a quarto was prompted 
by a preference (presumably Jaggard’s) for printed copy. I see nothing 
against the conclusion that the same kind of ‘copy’ was used for Hamlet 
and there is much, moreover, in the three basic texts (Q1, Q2, and F 1) that 
can best be explained as due to the fact that Q2 was printed (so far as was 
practicable) from a corrected copy of Qi, and that F1, in its turn, was 
printed from a corrected copy of Qz2. 

It is impossible to consider the question exhaustively within the limits 
of an article and to review the textual evidence, which has been so admirably 
analysed by Dover Wilson in his Manuscript of Shakespeare’s Hamlet,' 
would be merely tedious. What I propose to do is to consider the implica- 
tions of the conclusions he reached, to examine how far they can be sub- 
stantiated from the Folio texts of comparable plays, and to demonstrate 
briefly how the textual evidence can be interpreted in the light of my belief 
that we have not in Q1, Q2, and F1 independent witnesses to the text. 


Or (the ‘bad’ quarto) 1603 and Q2 1604-5 

The question of the bibliographical relationship between Qi and Qz2 is 
straightforward up toa point. The Q2 compositor clearly started by working 
from a corrected copy of Qi. The evidence of the setting of the speakers’ 
names is decisive. The compositor of Q1, printed by Simmes, began (as 
Greg noted, Editorial Problem, p. 64, n. 2) by setting the speakers’ names 
full out and Qz, printed by Roberts, has the same typographical arrange- 
ment as far as I. i. 23 (Marcellus’s speech). Both texts begin to indent the 
speakers’ names with the next speech (Horatio’s) at 1. i. 30. In Qr the 
reason for the change is clear: all the speech prefixes set full out occur on 


* I shall refer to the lists of variants in this work wherever possible and references to 
the text of Hamlet will accordingly be to the Globe edition. 
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the first page of the text and the compositor, after the interruption occa- 
sioned by the need to secure his page of type, either forgot what convention 
he had so far followed or deliberately made a change. Since Q2’s fuller 
version of the dialogue brings the speeches of Marcellus and Horatio about 
a third of the way down the second page of the text, the change in the 
setting of speech prefixes can only have been due to the Qz compositor’s 
working from Qr1 and mechanically following his ‘copy’. Corroborative 
evidence that the Q2 compositor was working from a copy of Q1 is found 
(as Greg also noted, loc. cit.) in the commas which appear at the end of 
speeches at I. i. 6 and I. i. 15. 

A copy of Qi was at hand when the Qz2 title-page was set up. The last 
sheet of Q2 to be printed included the two preliminary leaves (blank except 
for the title-page) and the last two leaves (containing three pages of text). 
A comparison of the lay-out of the Q1 and Qz title-pages leaves no doubt 
that the Qz title-page was set up from a corrected title-page of Qr. 

The question is: to what extent, throughout, the text of Qr was made 
use of. Critics have been content with the solution that Q1 was ‘occasionally 
consulted’. The implications of this conclusion are disquieting. We can- 
not suppose that Qi was only consulted when the texts make identical 
errors or introduce the same anomalous spellings. There must have been 
many other occasions when the Q2 compositor, baffled by his manuscript, 
found a plausible solution in Q1, which he accepted; and we accept it, 
similarly, because it makes sense and because we find it in Qz. But we 
have no means of determining how often, or when, the Q2z compositor 
turned to Q1 for a solution of his difficulties. Consequently, even if Qr 
was only occasionally consulted, since we know neither how often nor when, 
all readings of Q2 which agree with those of Q1 incur suspicion, and there 
is no certainty that a reading common to Q: and Qz has independent 
authorities behind it." 

Hence, to suppose Qi was occasionally consulted and to suspect con- 
tamination of Qz only where readings common to Q: and Qz are either 
plainly wrong, or look as if they might be, is fallacious and no warrant for 
reliance on Q2 elsewhere as an independent witness. The editorial position 
is no easier for this uncertainty. It is merely hazier. If an editor can work 
on the assumption that the one text was printed from a corrected copy of 
the other, he does at least know that readings common to the two texts may 
have only a single authority behind them and can feel reasonably confident 
that variants in the later text (unless manifestly printer’s errors) were 
deliberately introduced. If all he knows is that an earlier edition was at 


* l ignore F1 as witness in this connexion because if F1, in its turn, was printed from a 


corrected copy of Qz2 it is not an entirely reliable witness to the correctness of readings 
in Q2. 
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hand and was occasionally consulted, he does not know where he stands 
and the authority of the later edition is no greater in the one case than in the 
other. If some more definite conclusion concerning the typographical 
relationship of Q1 to Q2 could be arrived at, the editorial problem would 
be clarified and simplified. 

There was, of course, no need for Roberts’s compositor when he began 
work on Qz2 to consult Qi in order to determine how to arrange speech 
prefixes, and there was even less need for him to continue to consult Qi 
when he had decided what arrangement to adopt. We must therefore, I 
think, assume that the compositor worked from a corrected copy of Q: at 
any rate as far as I. i. 30 where indenting of speech prefixes begins. If 
correction of Q1 had proved practicable so far (and it cannot have been a 
light matter in the opening dialogue), there is no reason why it should not 
have continued until the divergence between the texts was such that correc- 
tion of Q1 was of no further advantage. Correction as far as the end of 
Act I would certainly have been practicable, and that the compositor of 
Qz worked to this point from a corrected copy of Q1 is abundantly evident 
from the spellings common to Qr and Qz: ‘glimses’ (1. iv. 53), ‘Angle 
linckt’ (1. v. 55), ‘leaprous’ (1. v. 64), ‘Sellerige’ (1. v. 151). Two manu- 
scripts written by different hands (that behind Q: possibly an actor’s, that 
behind Q2 Shakespeare’s) and printed in different printing-houses would 
not show so marked an orthographical likeness; and we cannot suppose 
that the similarity was due to the use in the Qi manuscript of ‘parts’, on 
the assumption that these might have preserved some of the spelling 
peculiarities of the foul papers, since coincidences in spelling are found in 
the speeches of Horatio and the Ghost. The players of these parts are not 
generally supposed to have collaborated in the yarking up of the ‘bad’ 
quarto and if tradition is correct in assigning the role of the Ghost to 
Shakespeare we can be certain that the player of the Ghost had no hand in 
the mangled text of Qr. : 

Though the end of Act I is, of course, since the quartos are not divided 
into acts and scenes, an artificial terminus, it may well represent the point 
at which correction of Q1 was abandoned, in spite of the fact that Valte- 
mand’s long speech in II. ii might have been reprinted almost verbatim. 
But after the end of Act I Q2 no longer reproduces the anomalous spellings 
of Qt: ‘twites’ (‘twekes’ Qz2, II. ii. 601), ‘pusles’ (‘puzzels’ Qz, 111. i. 80), 
‘trapically’ (‘tropically’ Qz2, 11. ii. 247-8), ‘dan’d’ (“dond’ Qz, tv. v. 52). 
Instead, Q2 tends to introduce anomalies of its own: ‘shone’ (‘shewne’ Q1, 
Il. ii. 76), ‘Sceneca’ (‘Seneca’ Q1, 11. ii. 418), ‘spleet’ (‘split’ Q1, 11. ii. 12), 
‘cosund’ (‘cosoned’ Q1, 111. iv. 77), ‘good dild’ (“God yeeld’ Q1, tv. v. 41). 
The two texts have ‘totters’ (for ‘tatters’) and ‘pole’ (for ‘poll’) in common, 
but these spellings were fairly usual. 
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From the end of Act I on, Qi and Q2 have no common typographical 
errors. The placing of Hamlet’s asides in the play scene (“That’s worm- 
wood’, ‘If she should breake it now’) suggests the use of manuscript and 
not Q1 (where the speeches are printed in the dialogue in the usual way) 
and the lineation of Ophelia’s songs tends to differ in the two texts. Further, 
if Q2 continued to be printed from a corrected copy of Q1, it is difficult to 
see how it came to make some of its blunders: ‘her’ for ‘Hecuba’ (11. ii. 
585), ‘deale’ for ‘diuel’ (11. ii. 628), and ‘Considerat’ for ‘Confederate’ 
(11. ii. 267). In the main, of course, correction of Q1 would have been an 
exceptionally complicated business after Valtemand’s disappearance at I1. 
ii. 85, and had it been continued, even to the end of the play scene, it 
would, I think, have resulted in much embrangling of the text owing to 
the misplacing of insertions. 

We must therefore, I think, conclude that as far as the end of Act I, Q2 
was printed from a corrected copy of Qr and is not necessarily an indepen- 
dent witness. Readings common to Q1 and Qz but inferior to those of F1 
may therefore well be errors in Q1 that escaped correction. From the end 
of Act I (with, perhaps, the exception of Valtemand’s speech in 11. ii) it 
seems fairly certain that correction of Q1 was abandoned. 

The question is whether, from the end of Act I on, Q1 was made use of 
at all in the elucidation of the Q2 manuscript. The problem is a difficult 
one, but it is one about which an editor must make up his mind. We can 
either suppose that it was occasionally consulted (and we must then view 
with legitimate suspicion all readings the texts have in common) or we can 
suppose that from this point the Q2z compositor relied on his own wits in 
interpreting his manuscript. The latter (though there is no certainty that 
this was, in fact, the case) seems to me the more reasonable supposition. 
Once the thread of the plot had been lost in Qr’s rearrangement of the 
nunnery scene, and increasingly from the end of the play scene, finding 
the relevant matter in Q1 would have wasted much time and very often to 
no purpose. In the absence of any reading common to Qr and Q2 which 
is certainly erroneous, it would seem legitimate to suppose that Qz2 is an 
independent witness from the end of Act I. 


Q2 and FI 


It is evident that if (as Dover Wilson inferred) Qz was printed from 
autograph and F1 from a transcript of the prompt-book, at least four 
agents must be postulated between the autograph and the two printed 
texts: the compositors of Q2 and F1, the scribe who prepared the prompt- 
book (Dover Wilson’s P) and the copyist who transcribed it for Fr (Dover 
Wilson’s C). The intervention of C, P, and the F1 compositor resulted in 
a text which (1) has preserved many ‘good’ readings which enable us to 
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correct the errors of the compositor of Q2, (2) has suffered much corruption, 
and (3) has, seemingly, preserved a substantial number of errors and lin- 
guistic anomalies from the foul papers. The readings in the first and 
second categories present no problem: they are the inevitable result of 
transcription and printing. But did the third category of readings (com- 
mon errors and common linguistic anomalies) really survive two scribes 
whose habits in other respects seem to have been the reverse of conserva- 
tive? Dover Wilson’s list (M.S.H. ii. 297) includes eleven identical errors 
of which I would reject one’ but to which I would add four others: 


I. ii. 209 Whereas (Where, as) 
Il. ii. 510 A rowsed (Aroused) 
Ill. iii. 66 cannot (can not) 
IV. Vil. 126 indeede (in deed) 


We must either believe that these common errors are mere coincidences, 
due to two compositors having independently made the same mistake 
(possibly likely enough in the four I would add to Dover Wilson’s list)? or that 
they originated in the autograph, either because they were Shakespeare’s 
errors or because his handwriting was independently misinterpreted 
by the Qz compositor and the scribe who prepared the prompt-book. 
Thus, at v. ii. 29, Q2 and F1 agree in reading ‘villaines’ : 


Being thus benetted round with villaines. 


Either Shakespeare wrote ‘villaines’ for ‘villainies’ or wrote something 
which looked so much like ‘villaines’ that the Q2 compositor and preparer 
of the prompt-book (P) independently decided that this was the word 
intended and the prompt-book transcriber (C) apparently let it pass, in 
spite of the fact that the missing syllable left the line metrically defective. 
I find this a long history for so simple an error (especially an error that a 
transcriber would probably have put right unconsciously) and I see nothing 
more in this and the majority of errors common to Q2 and F1 than printer’s 
errors in Q2 which were mechanically reproduced by the compositor of Fr. 

If we accept Dover Wilson’s conclusions concerning the transmission 
of the texts we have to assume the same conservatism in the transmission 
of anomalous spellings as in the case of common errors. But anomalous 
spellings are not a feature of Folio plays printed from transcripts of prompt- 
books (Julius Caesar, Macbeth, As You Like It, Twelfth Night). An oddity 
crops up now and again (like the ‘weyward’ sisters of Macbeth, ‘wafter’ for 

* The missing half-line at tv. i. 40. I doubt if it ever existed. The Q2 passage may well 
be an unresolved tangle which was never metrically integrated in its context. It looks to 
me very much like the horse simile in Troilus and Cressida (111. iii. 161-3) introduced from 
the foul papers into the Folio text. 


2 At the same time, I have not met so many common errors in word division in indepen- 
dently printed texts (e.g. Qz, Q3, and F1 of Merchant of Venice or Q2 and F1 of Lear). 
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‘wafture’ in Julius Caesar, ‘bight’ for ‘bite’ and ‘yerewhile’ in As You Like 
It), but the linguist’s search for anything of special interest in such texts 
yields poor results and the happy hunting-ground for phonetic or abnormal 
spellings is the ‘bad’ quarto or the text printed from foul papers. The main 
interest of such texts is the illustration they afford of the elimination of 
orthographical abnormalities. Why then should we find in the F1 text of 
Hamlet ‘fixion’ (11. ii. 578), ‘impittious’ (Iv. v. 100), and ‘cuplet’ (v. i. 310) 
as against ‘fiction’, ‘impetuous’, and ‘couplet’ in Twelfth Night and, since 
all three are also in Qz, must we suppose they were a chance legacy from 
the foul papers? If so, it is difficult to reconcile this conservative linguistic 
transmission with the inaccurate verbal transmission behind the F1 text. 
A transcriber who substituted one word for another is unlikely to have 
boggled at the substitution of one letter for another, especially at a time 
when the tendency of scribes, like that of compositors, was to eliminate 
individualism in spelling. 

Dover Wilson’s list of abnormal spellings in F1 (M.S.H. ii. 343-4) 
seems to me to include a great many spellings that were common enough 
in contemporary printed texts and even in the Folio itself; and many were, 
of course, even commoner in manuscripts. But even when these have been 
eliminated, many remain and they are in close relationship to the spelling 
of Qz. The O.E.D. is of negligible assistance in determining how wide- 
spread in manuscripts of the period any spelling was and investigation is 
hampered by the lack of any systematic study of the spellings of Shake- 
speare’s printers and an old spelling concordance. The spelling of every- 
day words may, moreover, be just as significant for determining the 
relationship of one text to another as the spelling of rarer ones. So far as 
my own observations go, it is clear that, although Jaggard’s compositors 
had no settled policy regarding the spelling of some words and as likely as 
not within one line, or if a line or two was accidentally repeated, they 
varied the spelling in some particular,' they had in other cases a marked 
preference for one spelling over another. I attach some importance there- 
fore not only to spellings which would strike one as anomalies in any 
printed text but also to spellings which are anomalous in Jaggard prints: 
to ‘ranck’ as a substantive (Q2, F1, I. iii. 73), which is invariably spelt 
without ‘c’ on the twenty-four other occasions when it occurs in F1, and 
to ‘ore-teamed’ (Q2, F1, 11. ii. 531), which elsewhere in F1, on ten occa- 
sions, has ‘ee’. And why is the spelling ‘dosen’ (11. ii. 566) in Fr when 
Jaggard’s invariable spelling elsewhere (on thirty-three occasions) is 


! ‘Of a diuerted blood, and bloudie brother’ (A. Y.L.J. 11. iii. 37), ‘It is a pretty youth 
not very prettie’ (A. Y.L.J. 11. v. 113), “Thou Toad, thou Toade, Where is thy Brother 
Clarence?’ (Rich. III, tv. iv. 145) are examples, and as the last was printed from “Thou 
tode, thou tode . . .” (Q6) we cannot assume that such variations necessarily originated in 
the ‘copy’. 
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‘dozen’? It is there because it was Roberts’s spelling in Qz. The same 
applies to ‘maruels’ at 11. i. 3 (‘meruiles’ Qz) which out of the twenty 
appearances of ‘marvellous’ elsewhere in F1 appears as ‘maruel’s’ only 
once—in Troilus and Cressida, where the F1 spelling was taken over from 
the 1609 quarto. 

The First Folio is Babel orthographically. It includes texts printed from 
foul papers as far apart in date as the Comedy of Errors and Timon of 
Athens, texts based on prints of good and bad quartos (all bearing traces 
of the orthographical habits of the quarto printers) and texts printed from 
transcripts of which some (especially the Crane transcripts) bear the clear 
impression of the transcriber’s individualities of style. ‘Though there is an 
over-all unifying preference for one kind of spelling rather than another, 
something which distinguishes the Folio orthography from that of some 
of the quartos (e.g. those printed by Roberts or Simmes), a kind of palimp- 
sest of the ‘copy’ comes through and in the F1 Hamlet the features are 
those of Q2 and not of a prompt-book transcript. 

The same holds for the pointing of Qz and F1. Did P and C really leave 
alone the punctuation of ‘to sleepe ~ No more’ and ‘to die A to sleepe’ 
(M.S.H. ii. 210)? What is the history of error behind the omission of even 
a comma after ‘knowe’ in the line ‘Now followes that you knowe young 
Fortinbrasse’ (1. ii. 17)' and the erroneous heavy pointing after ‘liberty’ in 
‘nor Plautus too light for the lawe of writ, and the liberty:’ (11. ii. 420) ?* In 
all three cases and a few others it looks to me as if the F1 compositor 
either followed, or was led astray by, the pointing of Qz. 

Given freedom to postulate x transcribers to explain x diversities in the 
features of the two texts, most of their peculiarities can be accounted for. 
But the more numerous the transcribers postulated, the less likelihood that 
the pointing, spelling, and errors of the original manuscript would survive. 
And is all this complication really necessary? Would it not be more 
realistic to assume that what was normally done in Jacobean reprints was 
done in the case of Hamlet and that F1 was printed from a corrected copy 
of Q2? 

The textual implications of belief in the independent transmission of 
Q1, Qz2, and F1 were examined by Greg in his Principles of Emendation. 
It was clear that all was not well and that orthodoxy involved some conflict 
of will with reason. What an editor had to accept as, theoretically, the more 
authoritative reading was not invariably the one that his judgement 

* Fi was here, I judge, led astray by the absence of pointing in Q2: ‘Now followes, that 
you know young Fortinbras,’ (F). 

? F1 makes the Qz2 pointing heavier but does not improve the sense: ‘nor Plautus too 
light, for the law of Writ, and the Liberty. These are the onely men’. The reporter (on 


the evidence of Q1) had a correct notion of the sentence structure but little comprehension 
of the meaning: ‘nor Plato too light: For the law hath writ these are the onely men’. 
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approved. There were occasions when Q1 agreed with Q2 against F1 and 
F1 had (disconcertingly) the apter reading. Unless there was revision in 
the prompt-book (a further complication) this ought never to occur. But 
the huddle of readings which place the editor in this dilemma are in Act I 
and can readily be explained, if Q2 was printed from a copy of Qr, as 
errors! that escaped correction. An editor can therefore accept F1’s read- 
ings if he prefers them: ‘harrowes’ (for ‘horrowes’ at 1. i. 44), ‘cast’ (for 
‘cost’ at I. i. 73), ‘enurn’d’ (for ‘interr’d’ at 1. iv. 49), ‘rots’ (for ‘rootes’ at 
I. v. 33), ‘Hebenon’ (for ‘Hebona’ at 1. v. 62). In the same way, where 
Q1 preserves a reading which seems apter than the one with the authority 
of Q2 and F1 behind it, the explanation may well be that a literal error or 
similar slip which resulted in an impoverishment of the sense in Q2 escaped 
correction in F1: ‘wast’ (Q2, F1) for ‘vast’ (Qz1) at I. ii. 198 and ‘mistake’ 
(Q2, F1) for ‘must take’ (Qr) at 11. ii. 262 may well be common errors in 
Q2 and Fr. Other errors in Q2 and F1 which can be explained in this way 
are those in Dover Wilson’s list (M.S.H. ii. 297) to which should probably 
be added ‘bonds’ (Qz, F1)? for ‘bawds’ at I. iii. 130 and ‘paiock’ for ‘pea- 
cock’ at Ill. ii. 295.3 

I have already drawn attention to what seems to me a fallacy in the 
readiness to believe that Qr was occasionally consulted by the compositor 
of Qz: namely, that we cannot suppose that every time Qr was consulted 
it resulted in an obvious error or anomaly. The same fallacy underlies the 
readiness with which critics accept the presence of about a score of obvious 
identical errors in Q2 and F1. We cannot suppose that, every time a scribe 
or compositor made a mistake, the error invariably resulted in a question- 
able reading. The three minutes’ reflection that Housman suggested on 
this matter should make this clear. The question therefore is: if there are 
about a score of obvious common errors in Q2 and F1, how many concealed 
errors have the texts in common? If we take the poor view that the human 


' The phonologist would, of course, regard some of the Q1 readings reproduced in Q2 
as ‘occasional’ or phonetic spellings rather than errors. Most of the Qr linguistic abnor- 
malities can be related to Jacobean pronunciation which was not normally reflected in the 
more or less standardized and traditional spelling of printed texts. ‘Escapes’ from the 
vigilance of compositors are most frequent in texts printed from foul papers and (rather 
especially) in bad quartos, presumably because the latter were set down by actors more 
accustomed to the spoken than to the written word. If the spellings are the author’s (as 
they are not in Hamlet Q1) they must be preserved in an old spelling edition, but they have, 
of course, no place in a modern text. 

2 I do not believe in these ‘bonds’. Theobald’s emendation to ‘bawds’ is wanted: 
‘pious bawds’ is an oxymoron and the line repeats the idea of the preceding line, turning 
it round the other way. 

3 ‘Peacock’ (Pope) must be meant. The thought sequence is Jove-Juno-peacock (the 
elder Hamlet, Gertrude, Claudio). The absence of ‘c’ from Q2’s spelling can only be a 
slip as the consonant cannot have been lost phonetically. The pronunciation (and probably 
Shakespeare’s spelling) was probably ‘paycock’. 
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mind is as prone to nonsense as to sense, then we must reckon on another 
score. So far as my investigations go into the incidence of common errors 
in independent prints, it would seem that the number of common errors 
in independent prints that in themselves would pass muster is in excess of 
the obvious common errors in the ratio of about 14: 1. If then, given a 
score of identifiable errors common to Q2 and F1 of Hamlet, we have to 
reckon on anything from twenty to thirty more concealed errors, it is a 
fairly serious matter and any theory of the relationship between the two 
texts must account for this contamination. It is, of course, clear to me that 
the errors originated in Q2. 

In order to account for the inferior readings of F1 I doubt if we need 
assume an unusually careless transcriber between the prompt-book and 
the F1 text. The transcriber is a necessary intermediary only if we believe 
that Fi was printed from manuscript and was based on the prompt-book, 
since it would seem unlikely that the King’s Men would risk the loss of 
the Hamlet prompt-book by lending it to Jaggard. So far as the F1 cor- 
ruptions need explanation they can, I think, be put down to two agents. 
In the first place, it seems very likely that the prompt-book of so popular a 
play would have needed renewal between c. 1602 and 1622 and that the 
book keeper admitted into the new prompt-book what was customarily 
spoken on the stage instead of what was originally set down in the ‘parts’. 
This would account for the anticipations, recollections, and interpolations 
which require explanation in the F1 text. The second (and probably the 
main) source of corruption was Jaggard’s compositors. What corruptions 
they could introduce into a text is evident from Troilus and Cressida. F1’s 
text was printed from the 1609 quarto (based on a good private transcript) 
and the F1 ‘copy’ was prepared by collating a copy of the Quarto with the 
foul papers. Theoretically, therefore, F1 should preserve the better text 
but, in fact, it does not. Since it can be shown that the manuscript from 
which the 1609 Quarto was printed was not autograph and that both 
printed texts go back (without revision) to the same foul papers, the 
vulgarization and corruption of the F1 text must be laid mainly to the 
charge of Jaggard. The F1 text of the Merchant of Venice tells the same 
story. It is easily the most superficial and careless of the three independent 
reprints of Q1. Qz2 (one of the 1619 quartos printed by Jaggard for Pavier) 
is free-handed, and even occasionally high-handed, but it is at least an 
understandable piece of editing. But if all copies of Qr had been lost, the 
conservative and careful Q3 would better preserve the original than either 
of the Jaggard reprints. I have no doubt that variation in spelling was not 
the only means of justifying a line in Jaggard’s printing-house. It is much 
to be feared that at times Jaggard’s compositors transposed, omitted, 
added, or altered words for their convenience, especially, of course, in 
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prose. Given a transcript of the original prompt-book and Jaggard’s 
compositors’ free handling of the ‘copy’ there is, I think, no need to 
postulate any agent other than the collator between the prompt-book 
and Fr. 

It is, I think, only by assuming that corrected quartos were used as 
‘copy’ for the Folio texts of 2 Henry IV, Othello, and Hamlet that their 
relationship to the quarto texts can be explained. The assumption has been 
that, in the absence of typographical evidence that a quarto was used, it 


_was safe to assume that the quarto and F1 texts were independent prints 


of different manuscripts. But the more complicated the textual history 
that has to be postulated to explain the differences between the texts, the 
less possible is it to explain their common legacy of trivial errors, anomalies 
in spelling, and so on. We know that to print from an earlier print was 
normal Jacobean practice. We know what a complicated business the cor- 
rection of the Richard III and Lear quartos must have been and that, 
since it proved possible for these plays, it could have been done for 
2 Henry IV, Othello, and Hamlet. And if we accept the conclusion that it 
was done, it is at once a great deal clearer what kind of transmission accounts 
for the differences between the quarto and F1 texts and, therefore, what 
the editorial position is. 

I have put my interpretation of the evidence for the relationship between 
Q1, Qz2, and F1 of Hamlet as briefly as possible, avoiding, so far as prac- 
ticable, discussion of the merits of individual readings. What the textual 
implications are is, I think, clear enough, but the conclusions raise some 
larger issues regarding the F1 text which I should like to put forward in 
conclusion. 

For a long time I was very doubtful whether the Hamlet manuscript 
collated with Qz was a prompt-book, but the evidence as a whole seemed 
to point to prompt-copy in spite of some disturbing features: the length of 
F1 (which I suspect may be due to conflation) and the breakdown of F1’s 
act-and-scene divisions after the heading to 1. ii. The latter may be 
related in some way to Q1’s incorporation of the Nunnery Scene (III. i) in 
i. ii. So long as we believe F1 was an independent print of the prompt- 
book we must accept it as a witness to the play as performed at the Globe. 
But if F1 represented a conflated text (basically Q2, with additions and 
corrections from the prompt-book) this does not necessarily follow. 
Heminge and Condell may (very properly) have aimed at repairing the 
‘true originall’ (represented by Q2) rather than at reproducing the text as 
acted. If Q1 was correct in placing the Nunnery Scene in 11. ii it follows 
that this would be its place in the prompt-book and that the prompt-book 
act-and-scene divisions would be marked accordingly. All would go well 
with the collator’s application of the prompt-copy act-and-scene divisions 

4690.8 23 
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to Q2 until this point (though he either forgot to mark 1. iv and 1. v or his 
indications were overlooked by the F1 compositor). But in 11. ii the ‘true 
originall’ (Q2z) and the prompt-copy may have diverged, causing the 
collator to abandon further indications of the prompt-copy act-and-scene 
divisions in his copy of Qz. This would explain at once two major diffi- 
culties relating to the Hamlet texts: the absence in F1 of act-and-scene 
divisions after 11. ii and the position of the Nunnery Scene in Q1 and the 
Brudermord. 'The reported texts may well here represent, better than F1, 
Hamlet as acted at the Globe. 

It will be apparent that I have assumed throughout that Q2 (1604-5), 
the first ‘good’ quarto, was the particular quarto used as basis for the Folio 
text. There are, unfortunately, no facsimiles of Q3 (1611) and Q4 (the 
undated quarto). On the evidence of the collation notes of the (Old) Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare, I judge it more likely that Q2 was the quarto used, 
but an examination of Q3 and Q4 might reveal evidence (e.g. in typography 
or punctuation) of a kind not recorded by the Cambridge editors. Any 
editor of Hamlet who accepted my conclusions would therefore need to 
pursue the question of the later quartos further than I have been able to. 
What I have tried to establish is the principle that where there are, on the 
one hand, as many common errors and anomalies as there are in the ‘good’ 
quarto and Folio texts of Hamlet and, on the other hand, wide divergencies 
in readings, the explanation can only be that the Folio text was printed 
from a corrected quarto. To hesitate over this conclusion, because of the 
lack of typographical proof, which (by hap) settles the matter without 
further question in the case of some plays, is to allow more weight to chance 
than to reason in textual criticism. 
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THE BIOGRAPHICAL VALUE OF DONNE’S 
SERMONS 


By EveLtyn M. Simpson 


HE biographical importance of Donne’s sermons has never yet been 

properly assessed. So long as sermons which were preached in the 
same year were scattered throughout three huge folio volumes, it was 
difficult, almost impossible, to obtain any clear impression of the vicissitudes 
of Donne’s inner life. When, however, the sermons are read in chronological 
order, a new idea can be formed of his development. For the purposes of 
this article I have confined myself to the period between the latter part 
of 1625 and the spring of 1628. This study of the sermons preached 
during two and a half years of Donne’s later life shows how much they 
can add to the information which we already possess from his letters and 
from Walton’s Life. Apart from two interesting letters written at the close 
of the plague epidemic of 1625 and from three others written to Sir Robert 
Ker when a sermon preached by Donne in 1627 incurred the King’s dis- 
pleasure, the letters for this period tell us little about Donne’s thoughts and 
feelings. In the earlier series of letters written to'Sir Henry Goodyer from 
1602 to 1615 Donne had written freely about his personal difficulties, his 
fits of high spirits, and his attacks of melancholy, but not long after his 
ordination he ceased to write this intimate type of letter. In the letters 
for the years 1625 to 1628 there is no mention of the death of Donne’s 
daughter Lucy, nor of the death of Lady Danvers, and it is from the 
sermons alone that we can learn how profoundly these two events affected 
him, and how deep was the melancholy into which he was plunged during 
the autumn and winter of 1627-8. 

During the late summer and autumn of 1625 Donne had been shut up in 
almost cloistered seclusion in the house of Sir John and Lady Danvers at 
Chelsea. It was his usual custom to leave London early in July in order to 
spend two or three months in visiting his country parishes of Sevenoaks, 
Blunham, and Keyston. In this particular year, however, the plague was 
raging in London. The King, the Court, and Parliament all left London 
in July on account of the plague, while those richer citizens who were not 
tied by official business had begun to leave London for the country before 
the end of April. Donne preached his First Prebend Sermon at St. Paul’s 
on 8 May, and he apparently preached at St. Paul’s on Whit Sunday (5 
June). We know from a letter written to Sir Henry Wotton on 12 July that 
at that date he was staying at Sir John Danvers’s house in Chelsea.' In two 


! Printed in Hayward, Donne, Poetry and Selected Prose (London, 1929), pp. 485-6, 
from the Loseley MSS. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. II, No. 8 (1951). 
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later letters' he describes how he had ‘scattered his family’, probably by 
sending them to relations in the country, and had himself withdrawn to 
Chelsea so as to be within easy reach of London. It had evidently been his 
purpose to go on to the country as usual, but he tells us that ‘within a few 
weeks, the infection multiplyed so fast, as that it was no good Manners, to 
go to any other place, and so I have been in a secular monastery. . . .” 

This long interval of enforced leisure and rest from preaching, spent in 
the company of Sir John and Lady Danvers (formerly Magdalen Herbert) 
and her son George Herbert, proved a boon to Donne, and also to his 
future readers, for during this time he ‘reviewed’ as many of his sermons 
as he had any note of, and wrote out a great many of them at length. He 
had also the opportunity of becoming thoroughly familiar with the routine 
of Magdalen Danvers’s household, which he described later in his Sermon 
of Commemoration of the Lady Danvers, preached after her death. It was 
a household full of cheerfulness and piety, enlivened by wit, music, and 
good conversation. Its hospitality was generous, without being ostenta- 
tious, and Magdalen distributed succour to the unfortunate sufferers from 
the plague in her neighbourhood, without being deterred by the fear of 
infection. Donne’s friendship with Lady Danvers* had long been warm 
and deep, and now he had the additional pleasure of forming a close 
friendship with her fifth son George, who was making up his mind to 
relinquish his worldly ambitions and to prepare for Holy Orders. George 
was a poet, a scholar, and a musician, and his friendship with Donne had 
a powerful influence on his work. Two years later the two men collabo- 
rated in the preparation of a memorial volume to Magdalen Danvers’s 
memory, to which Donne contributed a long and eloquent sermon, and 
George Herbert a series of Greek and Latin verses. 

When Donne returned to London to preach his Christmas sermon, he 
felt himself in renewed health and vigour, determined to make up for lost 
time by preaching more assiduously than ever. We possess more of his 
sermons for the year 1626 than for any other year of his life. The keynote 
of these sermons is consolation, ‘holy chearfulnesse’, joy in the Holy Spirit. 
He saw at once how mournful and depressed was the mood of his congrega- 
tions at St. Paul’s and St. Dunstan’s. In the sermon which he preached at 
St. Dunstan’s on 15 January, ‘The First Sermon after Our Dispersion by 
the Sickness’,? he showed full sympathy with their natural sorrow for the 


1 Written to Sir Thomas Roe, 25 November 1625 (Hayward, op. cit., pp. 486-9), and 
to Sir Henry Goodyer, December 1625 (Letters, 1651, pp. 233-7). 

2 The best discussion of this friendship is by Professor H. W. Garrod, ‘Donne and Mrs. 
Herbert’, R.E.S. xxi (1945), 161-73. I do not agree, however, with his deduction, drawn 
from a letter of George Herbert, that Magdalen’s fatal illness lasted as long as four years. 
I believe that Herbert’s letter refers to a serious illness in 1622, from which she recovered. 

3 XXVI Sermons, No. 21. 
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loss of so many friends. Other preachers had insisted that the plague was 
God’s judgement on sin, and had chosen such texts as ‘There is wrath 
gone out from the Lord; the plague is begun’ to emphasize their strictures 
on the iniquities of London. Donne did not dispute this general belief, 
but he thought it more important to insist that London, in spite of its sins, 
might still be called, like Jerusalem of old, ‘the holy City’, and that God’s 
mercy was available for its afflicted people. The sermon is necessarily 
sombre, with its well-known description of the horrors of the period of the 
plague,” but Donne’s purpose is to console the mourners. 


We forbid not that office of the eye, that holy tenderness, to weep for them 
that are so dead. But there was a part in every one of them, that could not die; 
which the God of life, who breathed it into them, from his own mouth, hath 
suck’d into his own bosome. And in that part which could die, They were dead, 
but they are not. ... When time shall be no more, when death shall be no more, 
they shall renew, or rather continue their being.* 


A fortnight later Donne preached at St. Paul’s one of his greatest 
sermons, the Second Prebend Sermon, on the text, ‘Because thou hast 
been my helpe, therefore in the shadow of thy wings will I rejoyce’. The 
memory of the great pestilence is still fresh with both preacher and hearers. 
We can trace it in Donne’s quotation from Exodus, “The pestilence grows 
heavy upon the land’, and in his reference to the apocalyptic vision in which 
the seven angels pour out their seven vials, and men repent not, but blas- 
pheme. He notes ‘an extraordinary sadnesse, or predominant melancholy, 
a faintnesse of heart, a chearlesnesse, a joylesnesse of spirit’, as one of the 
characteristics of the time, and therefore he says, ‘I would always raise 
your hearts, and dilate your hearts, to a holy Joy, to a joy in the Holy 
Ghost.’ He uses his favourite metaphor of the map to emphasize that to the 
believer the joy of heaven begins on earth. 


If you looke upon this world in a Map, you find two Hemisphears, two half 
worlds. If you crush heaven into a Map, you may find two Hemisphears too, 
two half heavens; Halfe will be Joy, and halfe will be Glory; for in these two, 
the joy of heaven, and the glory of heaven, is all heaven often represented unto 
us. And as of those two Hemisphears of the world, the first hath been knowne 
long before, but the other, (that of America, which is the richer in treasure) God 
reserved for later Discoveries; So though he reserve that Hemisphear of heaven, 
which is the Glory thereof, to the Resurrection, yet the other Hemisphear, the 
Joy of heaven, God opens to our Discovery, and delivers for our habitation even 
whilst we dwell in this world. . .. As my soule shall not goe towards Heaven, 


1 F, P. Wilson, The Plague in Shakespeare’s London (Oxford, 1927), p. 4. 

2 This has been quoted by Wilson, op. cit., p. 154, by Hayward, op. cit., p. 732, and by 
Logan Pearsall Smith, Donne’s Sermons: Selected Passages (Oxford, 1919), pp. 58-60. 

3 XXVI Sermons, p. 297. 
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but goe by Heaven to Heaven, to the Heaven of Heavens, So the true joy of a 
good soule in this world is the very joy of Heaven; and we goe thither, not that 
being without joy, we might have joy infused into us, but that as Christ sayes, 
Our joy might be fuli, perfected, sealed with an everlastingnesse; for, as he 
promises, That no man shall take our joy from us, so neither shall Death it selfe 
take it away, nor so much as interrupt it, or discontinue it.' 


The words which strike the keynote of this sermon are those which are 
constantly repeated in the discourses which followed in rapid succession. 
Joy, glory, resurrection, occur again and again in the sermon which Donne 
preached at St. Paul’s on Easter Day. On the other hand, the sermon which 
he preached on 18 April before the King is largely occupied with contro- 
versial matter, but it has one interesting personal passage where he expresses 
his own delight in preaching mercy and consolation to God’s people: 


Who but my selfe can conceive the sweetnesse of that salutation, when the 
Spirit of God sayes to me in a morning, Go forth to day and preach, and preach 
consolation, preach peace, preach mercy, And spare my people, spare that people 
whom I have redeemed with my precious Blood, and be not angry with them for 
ever; Do not wound them, doe not grinde them, do not astonish them with the 
bitternesse, with the heavinesse, with the sharpnesse, with the consternation of 
my judgements. David proposes to himselfe, that he would Sing of mercy, and of 
judgement ; but it is of mercy first; and not of judgement at all, otherwise then it 
will come into a song, as joy and consolation is compatible with it.” 


This is followed by a paragraph in which Donne expresses his sense of 
the high dignity of the priesthood, and echoes some of the phrases which he 
had used in his poem “To Mr. Tilman after he had taken orders’ : 


What a Coronation is our taking of Orders, by which God makes us a Royall 
Priesthood! And what an inthronization is the coming up into a Pulpit, where 
God invests his servants with his Ordinance, as with a Cloud, and then presses 
that Cloud with a Vae si non, woe be unto thee, if thou doe not preach, and then 
enables him to preach peace, mercy, consolation, to the whole Congregation. 


During this year Donne found intense happiness in his work, and he 
preached assiduously to ever-growing congregations, both at St. Paul’s 
and at St. Dunstan’s. He was now taking a keen interest in his work at the 
latter church. The Vestry minutes show that he was present at the vestry 
meetings on 8 April, 8 May, 4 July, 12 July, and 10 October, that is, at 
every meeting during the year. He had the pulpit removed into a more 
suitable position, and two new pews were built for the use of his personal 
friends. His health was sufficiently good for him to preach at least twelve 


1 LXXX Sermons, pp. 672-3. 

2 Ibid., p. 745. 

3 For this information I am indebted to Professor R. C. Bald, of Cornell University, 
who has investigated the church records of St. Dunstan’s in the West. 
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long and elaborate discourses at St. Paul’s and at Whitehall, besides an 
unspecified number at St. Dunstan’s and in the country of which he did 
not trouble to keep notes. Not all these sermons are of equal interest to us 
now. Some of them deal with controversial subjects such as purgatory, 
indulgences, and prayers for the dead, or, on the other hand, with the 
Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation, which Donne heartily denounced. 
They are all marked by intellectual vigour, but some are essentially prosaic, 
and have little beauty of style. Others, such as the sermon at the funeral 
of Alderman Cokayne, contain passages of singular beauty, in which the 
poetic impulse, still strong in Donne, found expression in words which are 
as carefully chosen and arranged as those in verse. 


When Goliah had armed and fortified this body, and Jezebel had painted and 
perfumed this body, And Dives had pampered and larded this body, As God 
said to Ezekiel, when he brought him to the dry bones, Fili hominis, Sonne of Man, 
doest thou think these bones can live? ‘They said in their hearts to all the world, 
Can these bodies die? And they are dead. Fezebels dust is not Ambar, nor 
Goliahs dust Terra sigillata, Medicinall; nor does the Serpent, whose meat they 
are both, finde any better rellish in Dives dust, then in Lazarus.’ 


Here the words are incomparably enriched by the associations which lie 
behind the proper names. Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones, and 
his cry ‘Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain 
that they may live!’ Jezebel cruel and brave, who prepared for her horrible 
death with the courage of a great queen, Lazarus the beggar who went from 
his rags and his filth to Abraham’s bosom—all these immortal stories must 
have risen at once into the minds of Donne’s hearers, as he uttered these 
few sentences. He whose prose is generally so copious and redundant, here 
employed a singular economy of words. I can think of no other sentence 
in Donne’s prose which is so short and pregnant as those four mono- 
syllables, ‘And they are dead’. 

After a few sentences of the flattest of pulpit prose Donne turns from the 
Old Testament to the Latin poet for his associative magic: 


The Gentiles, and their Poets, describe the sad state of Death so, Nox una 
obeunda,* That it is one everlasting Night; To them a Night; But to a Christian, 
it is Dies Mortis, and Dies Resurrectionis, The day of Death, and The Day of 
Resurrection; We die in the light, in the sight of Gods presence, and we rise in 
the light, in the sight of his very Essence. 


Here the line of Catullus with its sad and heavy vowels is contrasted with 
the deliberate repetition of the long ‘i’ sound in die, light, sight, rise, light, 
sight. Donne makes his point by a device which he uses very seldom in 


1 LXXX Sermons, p. 824. 
2 A misquotation of Catullus, Carmina, v. 6: ‘Nox est perpetua una dormienda’. 
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prose, that of rhyme. Also he uses a very marked anapaestic rhythm to 
suggest that for the Christian the night of death ends in light—the light 
eternal of the Beatific Vision. The passage is subtly differentiated from 
actual verse by the occasional use of non-metrical weighty syllables, but 
the effect on the mind and ear is that of poetry. 

For the future biographer of Donne this continuance of the poetic 
instinct as seen in these prose poems will be of great importance. As far 
as we know, Donne did not write a single line of verse during the years 
1626-8, yet he was able to express himself in the sermons, when he felt 
an inner compulsion, in word patterns as delicate and as elaborate as those 
of verse. Alliteration, assonance, shifting of stress, the contrast of vowel 
sounds, the use of proper names with varying associations—all these Donne 
uses with the skill of a master. He had begun his experiments with prose 
haltingly and without assurance nearly thirty years earlier in his prose 
Paradoxes. \n Biathanatos, Pseudo-Martyr, and Ignatius his Conclave he 
had achieved a clear and forcible prose style, well suited for argument and 
satire. This he employed effectively in his controversial sermons and for 
dogmatic instruction, but side by side with such prose he developed a 
different style which is marked by all the qualities of poetry except a 
definite metre. Such prose poems can be found not only in the funeral 
sermon on Cokayne, but also in the Easter sermon of 1627, the sermon at 
St. Paul’s Cross on 6 May 1627, and the Lenten sermon of 29 February 
1628. 

The next year, 1627, was not to be so happy for Donne. Early in January 
a heavy blow fell on him in his own home. Lucy, his eldest unmarried 
daughter, who had managed the household for him since the marriage of 
her sister Constance, died suddenly when she had barely reached the age 
of eighteen. The younger Donne, who edited his father’s letters, omitted 
all those! which were of purely family interest, so that for our knowledge of 
Donne’s reaction to this blow we have to depend on the slight indications 
which he allowed to appear in his sermons. When we study closely the 
sermons of this half-year we note in them a recurring preoccupation with 
the idea that our dead are not lost to us, but are near at hand, invisible to 
us, but united to us in the Communion of Saints. This thought is expressed 
by Donne in the image of God’s House—no material building, but the 
whole universe, in which the Church Militant and the Church Triumphant 
occupy separate rooms, close together and all under one roof. This appears 
in the Fourth Prebend Sermon, which Donne preached on 28 January, 
a little more than a fortnight after Lucy’s death. The main theme of the 
sermon is God’s threefold revelation of Himself to man, but this particular 


1 The single exception is the letter to Donne’s mother printed in the Tobie Mathew ' 
collection of Letters, 1660, edited by the younger Donne. 
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image occurs again and again. ‘I know no figurative speach so often iterated 
in the Scriptures, as the name of a House; Heaven and Earth are called by 
that name, and wee, who being upon earth have our conversation in heaven, 
are called so too, (Christ hath a House, which House wee are).’' Again, 
‘... all this World, and the next make God but one House’,? and, ‘. . . the 
Militant Church is the porch of the Triumphant’. 

In an undated Candlemas sermon, which I assign, on quite different 
grounds, to February 1627,‘ there is a longer passage which enlarges this 
thought. Donne had chosen the very suitable text for the Feast of the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin, ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.’ He writes: 


The pure in heart are blessed already, not onely comparatively, that they are 
in a better way of Blessednesse, then others are, but actually in a present posses- 
sion of it: for this world and the next world, are not, to the pure in heart, two 
houses, but two roomes, a Gallery to passe thorough, and a Lodging to rest in, in 
the same House, which are both under one roofe, Christ Jesus; The Militant 
and the Triumphant, are not two Churches, but this the Porch, and that the 
Chancell of the same Church, which are under one head, Christ Jesus; so the 
Joy, and the sense of Salvation, which the pure in heart have here, is not a joy 
severed from the Joy of Heaven, but a Joy that begins in us here, and continues, 
and accompanies us thither, and there flowes on, and dilates it selfe to an infinite 
expansion. . . .5 


Finally, in the sermon preached at St. Paul’s on Easter Day (25 March), 
the reference to the beloved daughter, dead in the flower of her youth, 
becomes unmistakable: 


He was but a Heathen that said, If God love a man, Fuvenis tollitur, He takes 
him young out of this world; And they were but Heathens, that observed that 
custome, To put on mourning when their sons were born, and to feast and 
triumph when they dyed. But thus much we may learne from these Heathens, 
That if the dead, and we, be not upon one floore, nor under one story, yet we are 
under one roofe. We think not a friend lost, because he is gone into another 
roome, nor because he is gone into another Land; And into another world, no 
man is gone; for that Heaven, which God created, and this world, is all one 
world. If I had fixt a Son in Court, or married a daughter into a plentifull For- 
tune, I were satisfied for that son and that daughter. Shall I not be so, when the 
King of Heaven hath taken that son to himselfe, and married himselfe to that 
daughter, for ever? ... This is the faith that sustaines me, when I lose by the 
death of others, or when I suffer by living in misery my selfe, That the dead, and 
we, are now all in one Church, and at the resurrection, shall be all in one Quire.® 

* LXXX Sermons, p. 684. 2 Ibid., p. 685. 3 Ibid., p. 695. 

+ The argument is a complicated one, and will be explained in full in the introduction 
to vol. vii of the complete edition of Donne’s sermons, which is being prepared by 


Professor G. R. Potter and myself for the University of California Press. 
5 LXXX Sermons, p. 119. © Ibid., p. 220. 
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For this sermon Donne had taken as his text: ‘Women received their 
dead raised to life againe; And others were tortured, not accepting a 
deliverance, that they might obtain a better Resurrection.’ He recalls two 
Old Testament stories of children raised to life again by a prophet’s 
prayers. On the authority of one of these he assures his hearers, and him- 
self too, that natural grief, vehement and passionate, can be consistent 
with submission to the will of God: 


. .. 80 from this example [of the Shunamite woman] arises this, that in a heart 
absolutely surrendred to God, vehement expostulation with God, and yet full 
submission to God, and a quiet acquiescence in God; A storme of affections in 
nature, and yet a setled calme, and a fast anchorage in grace, a suspition, and a 
jealousie, and yet an assurance, and a confidence in God, may well consist 
together." 


Of the joy of the mother he says: 


. . . 80 is this [proposed] for the highest accumulation of Joy, to have dead 
children brought to life againe. .... Measure it but by the Joy, which we have, in 
recovering a sick child, from the hands, and jawes, and gates of death. . . .” 


Once or twice Donne had experienced this last joy of seeing the recovery 
of a sick child, but this time there had been no such deliverance. 

The sermon becomes intensely moving when it is thus studied as an 
expression of a father’s grief. The references quoted from the two sermons 
preached in January and February 1627 are linked with this one by the 
image of the Universe as the House of God—the Father’s house of many 
mansions, which Christ mentions—and the continuity of thought in all 
three becomes clear, with the gradual expansion of the image to include the 
porch, the gallery, the lodgings or bedrooms, the separate stories, and the 
roof. 

The sermon which Donne preached at St. Paul’s Cross on 6 May contains 
one brief personal note, ‘Many of us are Fathers; and, from God, here [i.e. 
in the text] may learne tendernesse towards children’, but it is in the main 
a defence of the Anglican position against Puritan attacks on one side, and 
the Church of Rome on the other. Here the development of Donne’s 
position as a High Churchman becomes evident. Many of his earlier 
controversial sermons had been directed chiefly against Roman writers, but 
in the previous two years the hostility of the Puritans had been steadily 
increasing. They were busy denouncing the retention of ‘idolatrous’ 
pictures and statues in church, and even the representations of saints in 
stained-glass windows. They regarded church music as ‘effeminate’ and 
likely to distract the attention of the worshippers. Even church architecture 
incurred criticism, and when the Bishop of London tried to raise money for 


1 LXXX Sermons, p. 219. ? Ibid., p. 215. 3 Fifty Sermons, p. 376. 
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necessary repairs to St. Paul’s Cathedral, some Puritans murmured that 
it ‘was more agreable to the rules of piety to demolish such old monuments 
of superstition and idolatry than to keep them standing’. 

Donne never at any time showed any sympathy with the Puritan attack 
on ceremonies, pictures, and ‘masses’. His Deanery was full of pictures ‘of 
the blessed Virgin Mary’, ‘of the blessed Virgin and Joseph’, ‘of Mary 
Magdalene’, and the like.* In this sermon at St. Paul’s Cross he springs 
eagerly to the defence of pictures in church, whether in glass or on a wall, 
as aids to devotion and instructors of the ignorant. He cries: 


Vae Iconoclastis too, woe to such peremptory abhorrers of Pictures, and to such 
uncharitable condemners of all who admit any use of them, as had rather throw 
down a Church, then let a Picture stand.’ 


A decent ritual and ceremonial in Church services are part of religion 
itself: 


Rituall, and Ceremoniall things move not God, but they exalt that Devotion, 
and they conserve that Order, which does move him . . . though they be not of 
Gods Revenue, yet they are of his Subsidies, and though they be not the soule, yet 
are the breath of Religion.* 


Another heavy blow’ fell on Donne in the death of Magdalen, Lady 
Danvers, who died early in June, and was buried in Chelsea Parish Church 
on 8 June. Donne was asked to preach her funeral sermon, but he could 
not do so, as he was ‘bound by pre-obligations and pre-contracts to his own 
profession’, to quote his own words. However, on 1 July he preached in 
Chelsea Church the sermon which was soon afterwards published as A 
Sermon of Commemoration of the Lady Danvers . . . with other Com- 
memoracions of her by George Herbert. It was accompanied by nineteen 
elegiac poems, some in Latin, some in Greek, by George Herbert, under 
the general title Memoriae Matris Sacrum. The publishers were Philemon 
Stephens and Christopher Meredith, and the printer ‘I.H.’ can probably 
be identified as John Haviland.°® 

In accordance with Donne’s usual practice at funerals, he devoted the 
greater part of his sermon to the exposition of his text, ‘Nevertheless we, 
according to his promise, looke for new Heavens, and a new Earth, wherein 
dwelleth Righteousnesse.’ The first twenty pages of the sermon drag 

1 H. R. Trevor-Roper, Archbishop Laud (London, 1940), p. 124. 

2 See the bequests in Donne’s will of all these pictures (Gosse, Life and Letters, ii. 360). 

3 Fifty Sermons, p. 384. * Ibid., p. 383. 

5 A third death which must have affected Donne was that of Lucy, Countess of Bedford, 
who died within a few days of Lady Danvers. She had been Donne’s patroness in earlier 
years, and he had addressed many verse letters to her. For the slight estrangement which 


grew up between the two in her last years see P. Thomson, ‘John Donne and the Countess 
of Bedford’, M.L.R. Ixiv. 329-40. 


© Keynes, Bibliography of Donne (Cambridge, 1932), Pp. 30 
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somewhat, but when Donne comes to his consideration of the new heavens 
and earth, there is much that is finely said. He shares the belief of St. 
Augustine that after the final fires of judgement, ‘this World being made 
better by those fires, shall bee a fit habitation for those Saints of God. .. .’ 
Then comes one of those echoes of Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus which convince 
the attentive reader of Donne’s sermons that in his play-going youth he had 
seen and been much impressed by a performance of that tragedy. He 
continues, ‘and so euen this World, and whatsoeuer is not Hell, shall bee 
Heauen’.' Donne confesses how little we know of heaven. After using the 
figurative language of the Book of Revelation and of Bernard of Cluny’s 
Latin hymn Urbs beata, ‘Jerusalem the golden, with milk and honey 
blest’, he pierces behind all the symbolism with one of those lightning 
flashes which so often illuminate his work. 


Of these new heauens, and this new earth we must say at last, that wee can say 
nothing ; For, the eye of Man hath not seene, nor eare heard, nor heart conceiu’d, the 
State of this place. We limit, and determine our consideration with that Horizon, 
with which the Holy Ghost hath limited vs, that it is that new Heauens, and new 
Earth, wherein dwelleth Righteousnesse.* 


What is righteousness, asks Donne, and proceeds to answer his own 
question. Righteousness includes justice, and that is a commodity of which 
there is little enough on earth. But it is more than justice, it is also rightness, 
a state of innocence and goodness. It is more even than this. 


But, in this especially, is Righteousnes said to dwell there, because this 
Righteousnesse, is the very Son of God, the Sonne of Righteousnesse himselfe . . 
these new Heauens, and new Earth shall bee his standing house, where hee shall 
dwell, and wee with him; as himselfe hath said, The Righteous shall shine forth, 
as the Sunne it selfe. 


So the first half of the sermon is full of a hope which takes away the sting 
of death. In the second part Donne gives a vivid picture of the personality 
of his dead friend—the best wife . . . the best mother—the best Neighbour .. . 
the best Friend’. He tells us of ‘her inclination, and conuersation, naturally 
cheerfull, and merry, and louing facetiousnesse, and sharpnesse of wit’, 
and continues : ‘Neuerthelesse, who euer saw her, who euer heard her counte- 
nance a prophane speech, how sharpe soeuer, or take part with wit, to the 


1 A Sermon of Commemoration of the Lady Danvers, p. 105. Compare Dr. Faustus, 11. - 
i. 125-7: 
And to be short, when all the world dissolves, 
And every creature shall be purified, 
All places shall be hell that is not heaven. 
Donne’s statement is the converse of this, but the context, referring to the final dissolution 
and the purification of all that remains, is strikingly similar. For another possible reference 
to Dr. Faustus see Fifty Sermons, p. 239 (upper half). 
2 A Sermon of Commemoration, pp. 109-10. 3 Ibid., p. 128. 
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prejudice of Godlinesse?’' He tells us of her diligent church-going, not only 
on Sundays but also on week-days, and of the ‘holy cheerfulnesse, and 
Religious alacrity’ with which she hastened her family and her company 
thither, giving them ‘that cheerful prouocation, For God’s sake let’s go, 
For God’s sake let’s bee there at the Confession’. He tells us how she herself, 
with her whole family 


did, euery Sabbath, shut vp the day, at night, with a generall, with a cheerfull 
singing of Psalmes; This Act of cheerfulnesse, was still the last Act of that family, 
vnited in it selfe, and with God. God loues a cheerfull giuer; Much more a cheer- 
full giuer of himselfe. 


Nevertheless, her cheerfulness was interrupted by some attacks of 
melancholy, especially in her later years, as the result of the sicknesses which 
she had endured. 


Occasionall Melancholy had taken some hold in her; Neuerthelesse, that neuer 
Ecclipst, neuer interrupted her cheerfull confidence, and assurance in God. 


Donne mentions her ‘comelinesse’, without giving it any special atten- 
tion, and her ‘Attire . . . neuer sumptuous, neuer sordid; But alwayes agree- 
able to her quality, and agreeable to her company’. He gives much more 
space to her hospitality to friends, her generosity to the poor, and her 
open-handed relief of the sick. After a brief sketch of her life, he gives a 
longer account of her death. It is this which is of special interest to his 
biographer, for a comparison of Donne’s account of Magdalen Danvers’s 
death with Walton’s account of Donne’s death will show that Donne to 
some extent modelled his behaviour on that of Magdalen, and that Walton 
followed Donne’s example in devoting what we should consider an undue 
proportion of space to his death. 

The verbal similarities between the two accounts are striking. Donne 
writes : 

Consider vs fallen in Adam, and wee are miserable, that wee must die; But 
consider vs restor’d and redintegrated in Christ, wee were more miserable if wee 
might not die; Wee lost the earthly Paradise by death then; but wee get not 
Heauen, but by death, now. This shee expected till it came, and embrac’t it 
when it came.” 


According to Walton, 


in the last hour of his last day, as his body melted away and vapoured into spirit, 
his soul having, I verily believe, some Revelation of the Beatifical Vision, he 
said, I were miserable if I might not dye.* 


? Ibid., p. 131. George Herbert’s Latin verses corroborate and amplify Donne’s state- 
ments. His mother, so he says, diffused grace and sweetness throughout the house. If 
a distinguished visitor appeared, she rose to the occasion, and her talk was full of ‘affa- 
bility, gracious severity, the union of Pallas with the Graces’. 

2 Ibid., pp. 160-1. 3 Walton, Life of Donne (1670), pp. 77-8. 
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Here are the very words which Donne used in his sermon, with the simple 
change of ‘wee’ to ‘I’. Again, Donne says of Magdalen Danvers, ‘Shee 
expected that; dissolution of body, and soule .. . .’' Walton says of Donne, 
‘But, as Fob, so he waited for the appointed time of his dissolution’ ,? and 
again, ‘He lay fifteene dayes earnestly expecting his hourly change’. Donne 
says that Magdalen’s ‘last words here, were, I submit my will to the will of 
God’. Walton says that the dying Donne ‘closed many periods of his faint 


breath, by saying often, Thy Kingdom come, Thy Will be done’. Donne 
says that Magdalen 


did not abhor the face of his [i.e. God’s] fearfullest Messenger, Death. Shee 
shew’d noe feare of his face, in any change of her owne; but died without any 
change of countenance, or posture; without any strugling, any disorder; but her 
Death-bed was as quiet, as her Graue. 

Of Donne Walton writes: 


as his soul ascended, and his last breath departed from him, he closed his own 
eyes; and then, disposed his hands and body into such a posture as required not 
the least alteration by those that came to shroud him. 


Finally, Donne speaks of Magdalen’s dead body as 


That body which now, whilst I speake, is mouldring, and crumbling into lesse, 
and lesse dust . . . That body, which was the Tabernacle of a holy Soule, and a 
Temple of the holy Ghost... . 

Walton described Donne’s dead body as 


that body which once was a Temple of the Holy Ghost, and is now become a small 
quantity of Christian dust. 


Walton’s indebtedness to A Sermon of Commemoration is not merely 
verbal, it is seen also in his arrangement of his material. Donne had 
devoted approximately one-quarter of the space which he allotted to 
Magdalen to a description of her death. Walton altered and enlarged his 
Life of Donne so much that the proportion varies in the different editions 
published during his lifetime, but in the 1670 edition we find that the 
account of Donne’s fatal illness, his preaching of Death’s Duel, and his 
death-bed occupy something between one-third and one-quarter of the Life. 
Donne had enumerated among Magdalen’s virtues her steady devotion to 
the Church of England, her generosity to the poor, her mixture of cheer- 
fulness and melancholy, her wit and animated conversation, her love of 
music and the singing of psalms. All these things appear again in Walton’s 
portrait of Donne, as it was right that they should, for Donne was also 

1 A Sermon of Commemoration, p. 163. Should we alter the punctuation, and read 


‘expected that dissolution of body, and soule’? 
2 Walton, op. cit., p. 77. 
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distinguished for nearly all of them, but one wonders whether Walton 
would have laid so much stress on them if he had not found so convenient 
a list in A Sermon of Commemoration as a model. 

As for Donne himself, the influence of Magdalen’s death-bed was pro- 
found. He had long contemplated death, sometimes with shuddering, 
sometimes with eagerness, but he now realized that a holy death-bed 
might be a striking witness, an example to others. In a number of sermons 
during the remaining years of his life he emphasizes this point. He 
preaches, for example, on the holy death of St. Stephen,' the first martyr, 
and its share in the conversion of St. Paul. He urges his hearers to imitate 
Stephen, whose life was full of energetic good works, so that when they 
come to die they may die in the peace of a good conscience. When we read 
his account of the death of the righteous, we cannot help thinking that 
Donne’s mind is on the death-bed of Lady Danvers rather than on Stephen’s 
martyrdom. There is hardly anything to remind us of Stephen, and much 
to remind us of Magdalen Danvers in this description of the death of the 
righteous man: 


. . . He understands Gods purpose upon him, and he would not have Gods 
purpose turned any other way; hee sees God will dissolve him, and he would 
faine be dissolved, to be with Christ . . . His sicknesse shall be but a fomentation 
to supple and open his Body for the issuing of his Soule. . .. And as those 
thoughts which possesse us most awake, meete us againe when we are asleepe; 
So his holy thoughts, having been alwaies conversant upon the directing of his 
family, the education of his children, the discharge of his place, the safety of the 
State, the happinesse of the King, all his life; when he is faln a sleepe in Death, 
all his Dreames in Sleepe, all his devotions in heaven shall be upon the same 
subjects . . . for, so God giveth his beloved sleep, so as that they enjoy the next 
world and assist this.* 


After A Sermon of Commemoration we have, as usual, no dated sermons 
till we reach the late autumn of 1627.3 In Donne’s next four sermons we 
find a surprising change of tone. In A Sermon of Commemoration Donne, 


1 XXVI Sermons, No. 15, preached on 29 February 1628. In an otherwise excellent 
article, ‘The Death Wish of John Donne’, P.M.L.A. Ixii. 958-76, D. R. Roberts asserts 
that St. Stephen was Donne’s exemplar saint, and that he modelled his death-bed behaviour 
on that of Stephen. How could Donne have imitated Stephen, who was stoned to death 
by his persecutors? The chief point about Stephen’s behaviour was that he prayed aloud 
for his murderers. 

2 XXVI Sermons, pp. 218-19. 

3 During the intervening months the war with France and Spain had gone badly for 
England. Donne’s second son George was a soldier, and was fighting in the campaign. 
According to some accounts he was taken prisoner at the capture of the Isle of Rhé. 
Donne must have suffered acute anxiety for this his favourite son. As a patriot he was also 
distressed by the miseries which the English army, badly equipped and wretchedly led, 
was enduring in the field. 
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though saddened by his friend’s death, had been full of faith and hope. His 
vocabulary had been the same as that of most of his non-controversial 
sermons during the preceding eighteen months, that is, it had reiterated 
the words consolation, joy, glory, gladness, holy cheerfulness, and had used 
freely the metaphors of sun, moon, and light to describe the blessedness of 
heaven. Donne’s first autumn sermon was preached at the marriage of 
Lord Herbert’s son, the grandson of Lady Danvers, to Lady Mary Egerton. 
With remarkable perversity he took as his text, ‘For in the Resurrection, 
they neither marry nor are given in Marriage, but are as the Angels of God 
in heaven.’ This is one of the few sermons of Donne’s which can justly be 
described as morbid. He paid some attention to the conventions of a wed- 
ding sermon in his opening prayer, which is printed before the sermon, and 
in his immensely long first paragraph, but soon the sermon is devoted to 
a disquisition on ‘splinters of Bone’, ‘Atoms of that flesh, which a Corrasive 
hath eat away, or a Consumption hath breath’d, and exhal’d away from our 
arms, and other Limbs’. He considers ‘the ashes of a body burnt a thousand 
years since’, and ‘the jelly of a Body drowned in the generall flood’, and 
then passes on to this: 


One humour of our dead body produces worms, and those worms suck and 
exhaust all other humour, and then all dies, and all dries, and molders into dust, 
and that dust is blowen into the River, and that puddled water tumbled into the 
sea, and that ebs and flows in infinite revolutions and still, still God knows in what 
Cabinet every seed-Pearle lies, in what part of the world every graine of every 
mans dust lies. . . .' 


It is obvious that all Donne’s interest is concentrated on the problems of 
death and resurrection. There is one finely poetic passage on the nature of 
Angels,” but it is quite irrelevant in a wedding sermon. 

The next dated sermon is that preached at St. Paul’s on Christmas Day, 
1627. Here again Donne showed some perversity in taking as his text a 
verse from the book of Exodus, ‘O my Lord, send, I pray thee, by the hand 
of him whom thou wilt send.’ It is true that this had been twisted by 
certain of the Fathers—Donne instances Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and 
Basil—into a prophecy of the coming of the Messiah, and this forced 
interpretation had been supported by later commentators such as Pererius 
and Cornelius 4 Lapide. He acknowledges, however, that it had been 


! Fifty Sermons, p. 3. 

2 Ibid., p. 7. “They are Creatures, that have not so much of a Body as flesh is, as froth 
is, as a vapor is, as a sigh is, and yet with a touch they shall molder a rocke into lesse 
Atomes, then the sand that it stands upon; and a milstone into smaller flower then it 
grinds. They are Creatures made, and yet not a minute elder now, then when they were 
first made, if they were made before all measure of time began; nor, if they were made in 
the beginning of Time, and be now six thousand yeares old, have they one wrinckle of Age 
in their face, or one sobbe of wearinesse in their lungs. .. .’ 
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rejected by many eminent authorities, both Roman and Protestant. Still, 
something suitable might have been made out of it, had Donne been in the 
right mood. On the contrary, as a Christmas sermon it is a complete dis- 
appointment. It contains a great deal about Moses, and very little about 
Jesus Christ. It lacks the eloquent outbursts of joy at the mercy of God 
shown in the Incarnation which had distinguished some of Donne’s 
earlier Christmas sermons.’ It is inordinately long, and has too many 
references to such writers as Eugubinus, Melchior Canus, Tostatus, 
Piscator, and Ferus. Also, while it is intellectually able, and contains 
several memorable sentences, it is spiritually arid. This is the only one of 
the eight sermons preached at Christmastide by Donne which does not 
proclaim the good news of the Word made flesh, the Incarnation of the Son 
of God. The doctrine is taken for granted,” but it is kept in the background, 
and as a consequence there is hardly a mention throughout the sermon of 
joy, gladness, or mercy. All these were bound up in Donne’s mind with 
the thought of Christ, and since the sermon dealt chiefly with the sending 
of Moses to the Israelites, the lack of emotion in the thought produced 
a corresponding dryness in the vocabulary. Though this is a Christmas 
sermon, joy and all its derivatives, rejoice and the like, are entirely absent, 
whereas in the Second Prebend Sermon they occur thirty-nine times. Even 
more significant is the absence of the imagery of light, which Donne used 
of Christ in so many sermons. In the Christmas sermon of 1621 he had 
devoted pages to Christ, the True Light, the Light of the World, as well as 
to those lesser lights, the light of nature, the light of grace, and the light of 
glory. In the Christmas sermon of 1624 he had described how God comes 
to the soul, ‘not as in the dawning of the day, not as in the bud of the spring, 
but as the Sun at noon to illustrate all shadowes’, and had used the ‘Sun, 
and Moone, and Starres’ as ‘Emblemes and Instruments of his Blessings’. 
In the Christmas sermon of 1626 there are shorter references to Christ as 
‘the light of this world, and of the next too’, and to the light of faith. The 
absence here of the whole complex of light images, and of such terms as 
beams, brightness, and the like, emphasizes the condition from which Donne 
was suffering. For our purpose it matters little whether we use the terms 
of the older medicine, and say that his bereavements and anxieties had 
induced an attack of melancholia, or whether we say with the psychologists 
that he was suffering from a return of earlier neuroses, and in particular 
from the death-wish which was so evident in the Paradoxes and in Bia- 
thanatos. From his own point of view his condition may be described as one 


' Notably the sermons of 1621 (Fifty Sermons, pp. 320-34), of 1624 (LXXX Sermons, 
pp. 11-19), and of 1626 (ibid., pp. 29-39). 

2 That Donne was not suffering from any loss of doctrinal faith is shown in his reference 
to Christ as ‘that Off-spring of Jehova, that Bud, that Blossome, that fruit of God himselfe, 
the Son of God, the Messiah, the Redeemer, Christ Jesus’ (LXXX Sermons, p. 40). 


4690.8 24 
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of ‘inordinate dejection’ in which his soul felt itself deprived of all spiritual 
consolation. 

The Fifth Prebend Sermon,' though undated, almost certainly belongs 
to this period. The four earlier Prebend Sermons are all dated, and in 1626 
Donne preached the Second on 29 January, and the Third on 5 November. 
In 1627 he preached the Fourth Prebend Sermon on 28 January, and we 
should expect the Fifth to be preached in October or early November. In 
tone it resembles the two sermons which we have just discussed. It is 
lacking in the fervour and eloquence which distinguished the Second and 
Third Prebend Sermons, and there is little in it about joy, gladness, cheer- 
fulness, or glory. Donne took as his text a verse from Psalm 66: ‘Say unto 
God, How terrible art thou in thy works! Through the greatnesse of thy 
Power shall thine Enemies submit themselves unto thee.’ He took care to 
explain that the word terrible here means ‘Reverend, majesticall, though 
never tyrannicall, nor cruell’.2_ Nevertheless, the tone is sombre, and there 
is a significant passage in which he refers to Abraham’s vision of God, as 
described in Genesis xv.12: 


Not onely a feare of God must, but a terror of God may fall upon the Best. 
When God talked with Abraham, a horror of great darknesse fell upon him, sayes 
that Text. The Father of lights, and the God of all comfort present, and present 
in an action of Mercy, and yet, a horror of great darknesse fell upon Abraham.* 


The next dated sermon after the Christmas sermon was preached on 27 
January 1628, the Sunday after the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. 
Donne was still clouded by melancholy, and he chose as his text St. Paul’s 
farewell words to the elders of the church of Ephesus, ‘And now, behold, 
I know that all ye among whom I have gone preaching the kingdome of 
God, shall see my face no more.’ He describes St. Paul’s address as ‘a 
passionate valediction’, using the word which had been employed in the 
titles of four of his poems, and one of his sermons. Though St. Paul was 
not to die for several years, he never saw his Ephesian converts again, and, 
says Donne, ‘he speaks to them as a dying man, J know you shall see my face 
no more’.* Donne introduces several phrases which he had employed in A 
Sermon of Commemoration of the Lady Danvers, and the text which he had 
chosen enabled him to depict St. Paul as facing death with the same con- 
stancy and cheerfulness which he had celebrated in his beloved friend. 
He speaks of 
the ease, the reposednes, the acquiescence that he [St. Paul] had in that knowledge, 


which God by his Spirit had given him, of the approach of his dissolution, and 
departure out of this life. . . . The knowledge of it did not disquiet him, not 


1 LXXX Sermons, No. 69. ? Ibid., p. 703. 
3 Ibid., p. 702. * Ibid., p. 474. 
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disorder him; he takes knowledge of it, with a confidence, and a cheerfulnesse. 
When he sayes, J know it, he seemes to say, I am glad of it, or at least not troubled 
with it.’ 

Donne commends to his hearers the daily thought of death, as a prepara- 
tion for the inevitable end. 


There is nothing so neare Immortality, as to die daily; for not to feele death, 
is Immortality; and onely hee shall never feele death, that is exercised in the 
continuall Meditation thereof; Continuall Mortification is Immortality.” 


The sermon closes with a solemn warning against lukewarmness in God’s 
service, and a neglect of the means of grace, lest God should say to the 
English nation: 


You shall see my face no more, I will absolutely withdraw, or I will suffer pro- 
phanenesse to enter into those meanes of your salvation, Word, and Sacraments, 
which I have so long continued in their sincerity towards you, and you have so 
long abused. 


Donne follows these words with a fervent prayer: 


Blessed God say not so to us yet; yet let the tree grow another yeare, before thou 
cut it downe; And as thou hast digged about it, by bringing judgements upon 
our neighbours, so water it with thy former raine, the dew of thy grace, and with 
thy later raine, the teares of our contrition, that we may still see they face; here 
and hereafter; here, in thy kingdome of Grace; hereafter in thy kingdome of 
Glory... .3 


In spite of the melancholy tone of this sermon, there is in it much less 
aridity than we have found in the three preceding sermons. It is as if the 
thought of dying had released in Donne some spring of emotion which had 
been sealed for several months. We hear once again of joy and cheerfulness, 
of ‘the glorious Gospel of God’, of ‘Christs actions, and passions, and 
victorious overcommings’, of death as bringing ‘an indissoluble marriage to 
him, who, for the salvation of both (body and soul), assumed both, our 
Lord and Saviour Christ Jesus’. In fact, we have in this sermon a revival 
of hope and love, emotions which had been so curiously lacking in the 
three preceding sermons. 

The next sermon, which was preached on 29 February, the first Friday 
in Lent, continues and intensifies this revival of inner life. It treats the 
contemplation of the life and martyrdom of St. Stephen as a fitting exercise 
for the opening of Lent, which should be our preparation for Holy Week 
and Good Friday. Donne seems to have conceived it as a prose poem on 
the death of the righteous, his text being, ‘And when he had said this, he 
fell asleep.” He opens the sermon with the words: 


He that will dy with Christ upon Good-Friday, must hear his own bell toll 
1 Ibid., p. 469. 2 Ibid., p. 473. 3 Ibid., p. 476. 
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all Lent; he that will be partaker of his passion at last, must conform himself to 
his discipline of prayer and fasting before. . . . We begin to hear Christs bell toll 
now, and is not our bel! in the chime?! 


He ends the sermon with a passage on the awaking of the righteous from 
the sleep of death, to find themselves in the presence of God. 


They shall awake as Facob did, and say as Facob said, Surely the Lord is in this 
place, and this is no other but the house of God, and the gate of heaven, And into 
that gate they shall enter, and in that house they shall dwell, where there shall 
be no Cloud nor Sun, no darkenesse nor dazling, but one equall light, no noyse 
nor silence, but one equall musick, no fears nor hopes, but one equall possession, 
no foes nor friends, but one equall communion and Identity, no ends nor begin- 
nings, but one equall eternity. Keepe us Lord so awake in the duties of our 
callings, that we may thus sleepe in thy Peace, and wake in thy glory. . . . 


Here, as elsewhere in this sermon, we notice the return of those words 
which had been for a while so noticeably absent from Donne’s vocabulary.’ 
Here we have light, glory, peace, and on page 214 joy, gladness, glory, peace, 
associated in one sentence with death, and in the other with suffering. 

In the sermon preached before the King ‘upon the occasion of the Fast’ 
on 5 April 1628,* Donne took as his text a verse from one of the penitential 
psalms, and his discourse was suitably dismal. But when he preached at 
St. Paul’s on Easter Day it is apparent that the cloud of spiritual darkness 
had lifted from his soul. The word light with its derivative enlighten occurs 
seventy-one times in this sermon, though it does not form part of his 
text, ‘For now we see through a Glasse darkly, But then face to face; Now 
I know in part, But then I shall know, even as also I am knowne.’ From 
the thought of death, which had been the theme of the sermons preached 
on 27 January and 29 February, Donne passes on to the contemplation of 
the Beatific Vision. In this world we know God first by the light of nature, 
and then by the light of Grace, but both these are imperfect. ‘Faith it 
self is but darknesse in respect of the vision of God in heaven.’ 


To this light of glory, the light of honour is but a glowworm; and majesty it 
self but a twilight; The Cherubims and Seraphims are but Candles; and that 
Gospel it self, which the Apostle calls the glorious Gospel, but a Star of the least 
magnitude. And if I cannot tell, what to call this light, by which I shall see it, 
what shall I call that which I shall see by it, The Essence of God himself ?5 


t XXVI Sermons, p. 205. 

2 Ibid., p. 219. 

3 Any vocabulary test needs to be applied with considerable caution. In a festival 
sermon such words are expected, but in the Christmas sermon we found them lacking. 
Here, in a Lenten sermon, they are not necessarily expected, but the context should be 
carefully noted. The joy is a joy which accompanies suffering and death. 

* LXXX Sermons, No. 54. 

5 Ibid., p. 231. 
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Two days later, on 15 April, Donne preached again before the King at 
Whitehall. Part of his sermon has an obvious political bearing,! but the 
main theme, as is usual with Donne, is spiritual. From the consideration of 
the relation of King and people, he proceeds to the consideration of Christ 
the King. Stabit Rex Christus, the phrase which he inserts in the margin, 
is the final message. ‘Thy King, thy Christ, is a liberall God; His Officers, 
his Ministers, by his instructions, declare plentifull redemption.’ Once 
again, after a long interval, we find him telling, as he had done in 1626, of 
the happiness which he derives from the exercise of his ministry in com- 
forting sad souls, and of the assurance which he receives thereby of his 
own salvation.* It should be noted that these last three sermons, preached 
within ten days of one another, cover the main foundations of the Christian 
life. On 5 April Donne dealt with repentance for sin, evidenced by fasting 
and tears. On 15 April he preached Christ as Saviour and King, giving 
Himself for man and to man. In the intervening sermon on Easter Day, 
he set forth the hope of glory, man’s final goal in union with God. Thus he 
returned after his period of darkness to his true mission as a preacher. 

Yet although these April sermons show us that Donne’s mind had 
recovered its tone, we feel a certain sense of loss. It was he himself who 
said that a part of us dies in the death of each one of our friends, and as we 
read these sermons and those which followed them in the next two years, 
we realize the truth of his words. Something vital, some zest for life which 
he was never to recover, had passed from Donne in the bereavements which 
he suffered during 1627. Though in 1628 he was only fifty-six, by the 
standard of that age, in which the average expectation of life was barely 
forty years, he would be regarded as an old man, the equivalent of a man of 
seventy or more today. He retained his intellectual vigour, and also his 
poetic power of weaving magical word patterns, but his outlook on life had 
become that of an old man, with his hopes set on death and the life beyond 
the grave. 


1 To meet the expenses of the war Charles had collected a forced loan, as had been done 
previously by Henry VIII, and had levied tonnage and poundage without the authority of 
Parliament. This caused widespread discontent. In this sermon Donne urges the duty 
of liberality in public matters. 

? Ibid., p. 764. 








THE HISTORICAL AUTHENTICITY OF 
DR. JOHNSON’S ‘SPEAKING CAT” 


By DoNALD CoRNU 


N that period in the eighteenth century when the romantic concept of 

the ‘noble savage’ was taking hold on many European minds, Dr. John- 
son never wavered in his belief that civilization, in comparison with the 
forest life, had all the advantage. At least as early as 1753 he had clearly 
stated his conviction in No. 67 of the Adventurer. After painting the life of 
‘the rude Indian’ of America in the best colours he could bring himself to 
use, he concluded that ‘this picture of a savage life, if it shows how much 
individuals may perform, shows likewise how much society is to be desired’. 
While man can ‘preserve his existence in solitude’, the ‘happiness of reason 
and reflection’ can be enjoyed ‘only in society’.! 

Boswell, notwithstanding, often introduced the subject in their con- 
versation, partly, perhaps, because he was himself somewhat attracted by 
the idea, and partly because he could be certain that Johnson would rise to 
the bait. On one occasion in 1778, however, it was Johnson who turned 
the discussion in that direction. 


Jounson. ‘When we talk of pleasure, we mean sensual pleasure. When a man 
says, he had pleasure with a woman, he does not mean conversation, but some- 
thing of a very different nature. Philosophers tell you, that pleasure is contrary 
to happiness. Gross men prefer animal pleasure. So there are men who have 
preferred living among savages. Now what a wretch must he be, who is content 
with such conversation as can be had among savages! You may remember an 
officer at Fort Augustus, who had served in America, told us of a woman whom 
they were obliged to bind, in order to get her back from savage life.’ BosweLv. 
‘She must have been an animal, a beast.’ JOHNSON. ‘Sir, she was a speaking cat.’? 


In making Boswell’s description more explicit, Johnson certainly cast no 
more reflection on Hodge, or cats in general, than do his earlier likenings 
of the savage to a bear and to a bull show animus toward those creatures. 
The passage does provide, however, an excellent example of Johnson’s 
tactics in argument, his practice of turning almost any statement to his 
own advantage. If a white woman chose to continue life with the Indians 
rather than return to her own kind, it argued no virtues in the savage life ; 
it only proved that she had surrendered her humanity and had thus im- 
peached the testimony of her action. 

Behind these remarks so lightly recorded by Boswell lay an event of 

1 The Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. (London, 1806), iii. 168-9. 

2 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, Powell (Oxford, 1934), iii. 246. 

R.E.S. New Series, Vol. II, No. 8 (1951). 
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serious import in American colonial history, an event that helped to shape 
the course of national growth while at the time it immediately and deeply 
moved the emotions of the sympathetic. Johnson would have responded, 
no doubt, to its larger significance, but his turn of mind was such that the 
pathos of the event would probably have left him untouched. For the 
present, however, the question is which one of the several officers whom 
he and Boswell met at Fort Augustus told them about the ‘speaking cat’ 
and whether the incident related can be documented. 

On their tour of the Highlands Johnson and Boswell reached Fort 
Augustus late in the evening of 30 August 1773. They were hospitably 
received by the Governor and Commanding Officer, Colonel Alexander 
Trapaud. After a dinner (‘fricasee of moor-fowl, etc.’) they were agreeably 
entertained in the governor’s quarters until midnight by Colonel and Mrs. 
Trapaud, their daughter, and her husband, Captain Newmarsh. The next 
morning the travellers were shown about the fort and the governor’s garden. 
Then, as Boswell notes, 


Captains Ourry and D’Aripé and Lieutenant Letch breakfasted with us. The 
two former had been in the American War, and entertained Mr. Johnson much 
with accounts of the Indians. He said he could make a very pretty book out of 
them were he to stay there.’ 


Johnson’s account of their stop at Fort Augustus mentions by name only 
Colonel Trapaud, who had treated them ‘with that courtesy which is so 
closely connected with the military character’.? 

Of the five officers named, obviously one of the two who ‘had been in the 
American War’ is most likely to have been their informant: Ourry or 
D’Aripé. Furthermore, these two had talked about the Indians. Boswell 
clearly implies that Lieutenant Letch had not been in America. Captain 
Newmarsh was in America during the Revolution, but he had not, so far 
as I have been able to determine, served in the Colonies prior to 1773.3 
As for Colonel Trapaud, he appears to have been something of a fixture 
at Fort Augustus, his original appointment as Deputy Governor having 
come to him in 1753.* I have found no evidence of his having had service 
in America. 

Lewis Ourry and Isaac Augustus D’Aripé both served with distinction in 
the American theatre of the Seven Years’ War, Ourry in the 60th regiment, 
and D’Aripé in the 15th, General Amherst’s own regiment. D’Aripé, then 

1 Boswell’s Fournal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Fohnson, LL.D., Published 
from the Original Manuscript; ed. F. A. Pottle and C. H. Bennett (New York, 1936), 
“7 4 a to the Western Islands of Scotland, ed. R. W. Chapman (London, 1930), 

+ 29-30. 

Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports: American Manuscripts, ii (London, 1906), 518. 

4 Gentleman’s Magazine, xxiii (1753), 297. 
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a lieutenant, took part in the Rochefort expedition under Sir John Mor- 
daunt (1757), was present at the sieges of Louisburg (1758) and Quebec 
(1759), and participated in the capture of Martinique and Havana (1762).! 
His regiment saw much service, but it was confined almost entirely to 
operations against the French and the Spanish. He would have had oppor- 
tunity to gain little but hearsay information about the Indians. 

At first glance Ourry would appear to be our man. The evidence to be 
presented below will establish his first-hand knowledge of the incident 
mentioned by Johnson, and his veracity in reporting it. As I have already 
published an account of Ourry’s military career in America, I shall sketch 
it here only in brief outline.” 

Moved no doubt by the shame of Braddock’s defeat near Fort Duquesne 
in western Pennsylvania,’ Parliament authorized late in 1755 the raising of 
a regiment of foot in America. This regiment, to be composed of four | 
battalions of 1,000 men each, was designated the 6oth, or Royal American. 
The Earl of Loudoun was named to command, and among the officers 
commissioned early in 1756 were Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Bouquet, a 
Swiss professional soldier, and Lieutenant Lewis Ourry, who had been 
Fort Adjutant at Jersey since 1750. Bouquet and Ourry came to America 
together, and from the first were closely associated. When Bouquet took 
command of the First Battalion, with headquarters in Philadelphia, Ourry 
became his quartermaster. Soon after the death of General John Forbes in 
1759, Bouquet, now a colonel, was made commander of all the forces, both 
regular and provincial, in the Southern Department, an area which included 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and their ill-defined western frontiers. 
Lieutenant Ourry became his Aide Deputy Quarter Master General, was 
promoted to captain lieutenant in August 1759, and to captain in December 
1760. From 1759 until 1763 Bouquet was engaged primarily in administra- 
tive matters and defensive measures: in recruiting troops and training them 

1 For this military record of D’Aripé I am indebted to Dr. L. F. Powell of Oxford, who 
had it from the War Office. He has published it, and that of other soldiers whom Johnson 
and Boswell met on their tour, in Appendix D of his revision of the Hill edition of Boswell’s 
Journal (v. 513). General Monckton, who succeeded to command at Quebec, in General 
Orders of 23 September 1759, ‘desired’ all the officers of the army ‘to wear mourning for 
General Wolfe, their late Commander in Chief, such as is usual in the field’, and went on to 
appoint Lieutenant D’Aripé one of the two Town Adjutants of Quebec. Captain John 
Knox, An Historical Fournal of the Campaigns in North America for the years 1757, 1758, 
1759, and 1760, ed. A. G. Doughty (Toronto, 1914-16), ii. 143. 

2 ‘Dr. Johnson at Fort Augustus: Captain Lewis Ourry’, Mod. Lang. Quart. ii (1950), 
27-49. 

3 Johnson, who followed military affairs with interest and who ordinarily was partial 
to the Army, scratched the sore in his Idler, No. 5 (1758): “The troops of Braddock never 
saw their enemies, and perhaps were defeated by women. If our American general had 
headed an army of girls, he might still have built a fort and taken it.’ The essay is a 


facetious proposal to raise regiments of women, but the passage quoted shows that the 
Braddock disaster still rankled. See also his Idler, No. 8. 
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for Indian warfare, in maintaining the Forbes Road (the ‘Communication’ 
between the seaboard settlements and Fort Pitt, the former Fort Duquesne), 
and in garrisoning and supplying the frontier posts that extended from 
Fort Pitt northward to Lake Erie. Early in 1760, in addition to his duties 
as A.D.Q.M.G., Ourry had been given command of Fort Bedford, the 
most important post on the ‘Communication’. Nearly 300 letters of literary 
and historical interest written by Ourry to Bouquet are preserved in the 
British Museum. Of these more than 200 were sent from Fort Bedford 
during his command (1760-4).! 

With the collapse of French power in America, Pontiac, a chief of the 
Ottawas, organized a confederacy of many tribes under a plan of offence 
against the British. They would attack simultaneously the frontier posts, 
and, after destroying those defences, proceed to wipe out the settlements 
of the white men. Fort Pitt and Fort Detroit found themselves closely 
besieged in May 1763, and the Indians succeeded in capturing eight of the 
smaller posts. Several garrisons were cruelly massacred. Many of the 
small western settlements were plundered and burned, scores of their 
inhabitants suffering torture and death. The Indians carried off many 
captives, mostly women and children. In August Colonel Bouquet, leading 
a small force westward from Carlisle to relieve Fort Pitt, was attacked at 
Bushy Run, about twenty-five miles short of his destination. While the 
British suffered heavy casualties in the ensuing two-day battle (5 and 6 
August), thanks to Bouquet’s cool tactics they were clearly the victors in 
what Parkman called ‘one of the best-contested actions ever fought between 
white men and Indians’.? Braddock’s disaster was in part avenged, Fort 
Pitt was relieved, and the Indians were forced to retreat westward into the 
Ohio country, taking their captives with them. 

During this summer of Indian attacks Ourry worked night and day 
improving the defences of Bedford, taking care of the settler-refugees who 
flocked into his post, organizing the men into militia companies, and keeping 
supplies moving forward by wagon and pack-train. Although Fort Bedford 
was not directly attacked, many persons in its immediate vicinity were 
killed by the Indians, and on at least one occasion Ourry himself narrowly 
escaped death at their hands. A correspondent for Franklin’s paper, The 
Pennsylvania Gazette, thus describes a scene at Fort Bedford in 1763: 


Our Parade just now presents a Scene of bloody and savage Cruelty; three 


1 B.M. Add. MSS. 21642. Ourry’s letters fill this one letter-book of the thirty com- 
prising the Bouquet Papers (Nos. 21631-21658) in the Additional Manuscripts. Several 
of these letter-books have been transcribed and published in mimeographed form by the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission (Harrisburg, 1940-3). The Library of Congress has 
photostats, and the Canadian Archives has a long-hand transcription, of the entire series 
of Bouquet Papers. 

2 Conspiracy of Pontiac, Champlain edition (Boston, 1898), i. 205. 
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men, two of which are in the Bloom of Life, the other an old Man, lying scalped 
(two of them still alive) thereon; Anything feigned in the most fabulous Romance, 
can not parallel the horrid Sight now before me." 


Even at Bedford, behind the front, Ourry had sufficient first-hand experi- 
ence with the American savages to provide him with material for the 
‘accounts’ which greatly entertained Dr. Johnson at Fort Augustus ten 
years later. But we have not yet encountered our reluctantly freed white 
woman, and must follow Ourry farther. 

Although the Indians had been defeated at Bushy Run and were no 
longer a menace to the garrisons in western Pennsylvania, they continued 
to harass, capture, and kill isolated settlers. They had not capitulated, they 
had not agreed to any peace terms, nor had they freed their many white 
prisoners. Bouquet spent most of the year 1764 in planning and raising 
troops for an expedition to march from Fort Pitt into the heart of the 
Indian country in the Ohio valley, where, it was hoped, the savages could 
be brought to terms. On the first of September Ourry took charge of a 
convoy of 500 pack-horses going west to Fort Pitt, the last of several large 
convoys which brought up supplies for the planned expedition. 

What today would be considered little more than a reconnaissance in 
force was in those times a major operation. Bouquet’s army of fewer than 
1,200 ‘effectives’ left Fort Pitt on 3 October 1764. Four hundred head of 
cattle were taken along, for fresh meat then provided its own transport. 
Ourry had command of the great pack-train of four divisions which carried 
the supplies, the baggage, the extra powder and ball. The troops were a 
conglomerate lot, fewer than half of whom were British regulars. A 
‘Return’, endorsed in Bouquet’s hand ‘State of the Troops the 5th Nov’— 
1764’, shows the composition of the force :? 


42nd [Royal Highlanders] . . ‘ . , ‘ . 316 
60th [Royal Americans] ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 113 
1st Batt” P. [Pennsylvanians] . , , ‘ : . 223 
2nd ditto . ‘ : : , ; . : . 218 
McNeils V. [V olunteer : ‘ ‘ . ‘ . . 138 
Fields De . ; : i ; : ; ; .- oe 
Maryland De. . ° R ‘ : ‘ : . 50 
Pensilv? V. , ‘ ‘ ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ .. 
Indians. : . ‘ ; ‘ ; . : - 20 

Total . . , ‘ , . . ‘ ; ; 1, 5174 


Intelligence of Bouquet’s advance into their country soon reached the 
Indians. The Delawares had the first notice and spread the alarm to the 
other tribes. Councils were called at once. Short of ammunition and of 


1 No. 1802, 7 July 1763. 2 B.M. Add. MSS. 21651. 
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warm clothing needed for autumn and winter fighting, the Indians con- 
cluded that they were in no condition to resist so strong an enemy. They 
decided to treat for peace with the whites and began sending agents to 
Bouquet. An excellent account of the negotiations which followed can be 
found in a book published at Philadelphia in 1765, the author of which has 
been identified as Dr. William Smith, Provost of the College of Philadelphia 
and a friend of Bouquet.'! Closer to the events themselves, however, is 
Bouquet’s own detailed report of the expedition in a letter to Governor 
John Penn of Pennsylvania requesting from him a proclamation suspending 
hostilities. Enclosures in that letter included a copy of his journal covering 
the period from 3 October to 14 November, and minutes of the seven con- 
ferences he had held with the Indians.2_ The following summary of these 
events is drawn from Bouquet’s reports. 

A march of ten days and of something over 100 miles from Fort Pitt 
brought the expedition to Tuscawaras.3 At a camp near that place on 
17 October was held the first of seven conferences with the representatives 
of the Indian tribes. Representing the whites were Colonel Bouquet, his 
seven field officers, five of his twenty-two captains (including Ourry, who 
is listed as ‘D.Q.M'.Gen!.’), Alexander McKee, Assistant Agent for Indian 
Affairs, and David Owens, an interpreter. The Indians present were Chief 
Keyashuta and fifteen warriors of the Senecas ; Chiefs Custaloga and Beaver 
and twenty warriors of the Delawares; and Chief Keissinuchtcha and six 
warriors of the Shawanese.* There was much formal speech-making ; the 
Indians voiced their grievances and pleaded for easier terms than Bouquet 


1 The full title is An Historical Account | Of The Expedition | Against The Ohio Indians, | 
In The Year MDCCLXIV. | Under the Command of | Henry Bouquet, Esq. | Colonel of 
of Foot, and now Brigadier General in America. | Including his Transactions with the 
INDIANS, | Relative to the Delivery of their Prisoners, | And the Preliminaries of Peace. | 
With an Introductory Account of the Preceding Campaign, | And Battle at Bushy-Run. | To 
which are annexed | Military Papers, | Containing | Reflections on the War with the Savages; 
a Method of forming | Frontier Settlements; some Account of the Indian Country; | with a 
List of Nations, Fighting Men, Towns, Distances, and | different Routs. | The whole illustrated 
with a Map and Copper-Plates. | Published, from authentic Documents, by a Lover of his 
Country. It was reprinted in London in 1766, an edition which Dr. Johnson may well 
have seen. A French translation, with a short biography of Bouquet by C. G. F. Dumas 
added, came out at Amsterdam in 1769. The London edition was reprinted at Cincinnati 
in 1868, with an introduction by Parkman and a translation (also by Parkman) of Dumas’s 
biographical sketch. 

2 The letter is dated 15 November 1764, at the expedition’s ‘Camp at the Forks of the 
Muskingham’. With Bouquet’s journal and minutes, it is printed in Colonial Records of 
Pennsylvania, ix (Harrisburg, 1852), 207-34. A copy of Bouquet’s report of the same day 
to Governor Francis Fauquier of Virginia is in the Bouquet Papers, B.M. Add. MSS. 21651. 
See also his letter to Sir William Johnson, the King’s Commissioner for Indian Affairs, 
written the same day; The Papers of Sir William Fohnson (Albany, 1921—), iv. 586. 

3 The name today is attached to a county and a river in the state of Ohio, as well as to 
a small town about half-way between Canton and Zanesville. 

4 The spelling here of the Indian names is that of Bouquet. 
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had laid down. Bouquet stood firm in his demands for an unconditional 
surrender and the delivery to him of all white prisoners, ‘even their own 
children born of white women’. After a second conference of the same 
parties, on 22 October, the army began its four-day march to the forks of 
the Muskingum river, a ‘place . . . fixed upon as more Central than Wacka- 
tamaha to receive the prisoners’. There, on 9 and 10 November, were held 
the third and fourth conferences, with the same officers present. 

The fifth session, on 11 November, is described as a ‘private Conference 
with the Chiefs of the Delawares’. Present were only Colonel Bouquet, 
Captain Reid, Captain Ourry, Alexander McKee, and the Chiefs Custaloga, 
King Beaver, and The Newcomer. The sixth, a general conference, 
followed on the 12th, and the seventh and final one on the 14th. Bouquet, 
acting as his own spokesman, had out-talked and out-bluffed the Indians, 
who acceded to every one of his demands. The outcome was a triumph of 
the ‘diplomacy’ of superior force. Except for a murder, in which no Indian 
was involved, not one man lost his life in the expedition from Fort Pitt, and 
its purpose was fully accomplished. 

Of the delivery of prisoners following the Indian capitulation, Bouquet 
reported to Governor Penn: 


We have already upwards of 200 Captives delivered, & many of them have 
remained so many Years amongst them, that they part from them with the 
greatest Reluctance. We are obliged to keep Guards to prevent their Escape, and 
unless they are treated with Indulgence & Tenderness by their Relations, they 
will certainly return to their Savage Masters. The Delawares and Mingoes have 
not only delivered all their Prisoners, but even their own Children born from 
White Women. 


In the detachments of volunteers under Bouquet were men who had 
joined up in the hope.that they might help to bring about the release of 
their wives, children, brothers, or sisters from Indian captivity. One can 
well imagine the emotions attending the release of the prisoners. Dr. 
Smith’s description of the scene, when we make proper allowance for 
changed tastes in literary style, is probably not overdone: 


And here I am to enter on a scene . . . which language indeed can but weakly 
describe; and to which the Poet or Painter might have repaired to enrich their 
highest colourings of the variety of human passions; the Philosopher to find 
ample subject for his most serious reflections; and the Man to exercise all the 
tender and sympathetic feelings of the soul. 

The scene I mean, was the arrival of the prisoners in the camp; where were to 
be seen fathers and mothers recognizing and clasping their once-lost babes; 
husbands hanging round the necks of their newly-recovered wives; sisters and 
brothers unexpectedly meeting together after long separation, scarce able to 
speak the same language, or, for some time, to be sure that they were children 
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of the same parents! In all these interviews, joy and rapture inexpressible were 
seen, while feelings of a very different nature were painted in the looks of others; 
—flying from place to place in eager enquiries after relatives not found! trembling 
to receive an answer to their questions! distracted with doubts, hopes and fears, 
on obtaining no account of those they sought for! or stiffened into living monu- 
ments of horror and woe, on learning their unhappy fate!" 


For weeks to follow, as groups of the prisoners were brought back to the 
settlements, there were further realizations of hope and confirmations of 
fear in the families immediately concerned. The general response through 
the colonies was one of rejoicing at Bouquet’s success. Public thanks were 
voted him by the assemblies of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and King George 
made him a brigadier general. Even in Britain much was made of the 
event; Dodsley’s Annual Register for the Year 1765 devoted two pages to 
an ‘Account of what happened on the Indians being compelled to deliver 
up their English prisoners by general Bouquet’.? 

Captain Ourry participated in all the conferences and was present when 
the captives were given up. It would even seem probable that he was the 
officer charged with the reception, sorting out, and listing of the prisoners. 
On 15 November 1764 Captain Charles Lewis was put in charge of sixty 
prisoners, twenty male and forty female, who were being sent back to Fort 
Pitt. A list of their names or descriptions (e.g. ‘girl with sore knee’) has 
written at the bottom in Ourry’s hand an acknowledgement signed by 
Lewis: ‘Received from Capt. Lewis Ourry AD QM G tthe above Sixty 
Captives, which I am to deliver to the Commanding Officer at Fort Pitt.’ 
Again, the list by name of 207 persons freed by the Indians, classified as 
‘Males’ or ‘Females and Children’, as ‘Pennsylvanians’ or ‘Virginians’, was 
published in the Pennsylvania Gazette on 17 January 1765 over the signa- 
ture ‘Lewis Ourry, Assistant Deputy Quarter-Master-General’.* 

After Bouquet’s death in 1765 there was no better authority on the 
sensational event at the forks of the Muskingum than Captain Ourry. 
Certainly he was the officer who told Johnson and Boswell about the woman 
‘freed’ from the Indians. 

But was there some one ‘woman whom they were obliged to bind, in 
order to get her back from savage life’? To be sure, Bouquet had told Penn 
that many parted with the ‘greatest Reluctance’ from their Indian captors, 


1 I have used the Cincinnati edition of 1868 in which this passage appears on pp. 75-6. 

2 pp. 206-8. It was taken (some paragraphs verbatim) from Smith’s Historical Account. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine of March, 1766, printed a long notice and summary of Smith’s 
book (‘just published’), followed by an ‘Epitome’ in the April number; xxxvi. 109-12, 
180-3. 

3 B.M. Add. MSS. 21655. 

4 The same list, with Ourry’s signature, appeared in the New York Mercury of Monday, 
21 January 1765 (No. 691). 
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but the earliest reference I have found to an actual binding occurs in the 
New York Mercury of 10 December 1764 (No. 685): 


On Thursday last arrived two Officers from our Army to the Southward, 
under the Command of Col. Bouquet, by which opportunity we have the follow- 
ing Intelligence . . . The Number of Prisoners already delivered, exceeds 200, 
and many more are expected from the Shawanese; several of them have remained 
so many Years with the Indians, as to become as savage as themselves, and the 
Indians were obliged to tie them to bring them to the Army. 


One of the prisoners delivered by the Delawares, sixteen-year-old John 
McCullough, later wrote a narrative of his experiences with the Indians. 
While his account of the freeing corroborates Bouquet’s, it does not men- 
tion binding.' 


We then lived about ten miles from Moosh-king-oong; accordingly they took 
all the prisoners to the camp, myself among the rest, and delivered us up to the 
army. We were immediately put under a guard,—a few days after, we were sent 
under a strong guard to Pittsburg. On our way two of the prisoners made their 
escape, to wit, one Rhoda Boyd and Elizabeth Studibaker, and went back to the 
Indians. I never heard whether they were ever brought back or not. There were 
about two hundred of us—we were kept a few days in Pittsburg. There was one 
John Martin, come to Pittsburg after his family, who had been taken by the 
Indians the fall before I was taken: he got leave from the Colonel to bring me 
down along with his family. I got home about the middle of December, 1764, 
being absent (as I heard my parents say) eight years, four months, and sixteen 
days. . . . [The two remaining paragraphs of this narrative express his thankful- 
ness to the ‘hand of Providence’ for preserving him from an awful fate.]* 


The most detailed account of the delivery appears in The Register of 
Pennsylvania? Its editor, the antiquarian Samuel Hazard, began publish- 
ing in the issue of December 1829 ‘extracts from Provincial Letters, &c.’ 
which had been furnished him by ‘a friend in the interior’. One of these 
items is an ‘account of the giving up of the prisoners’ in 1764. We are not 
told who wrote it, nor under what circumstances, but it bears the earmarks 
of eyewitness reporting. Of one thing, however, we can be fairly certain; 
it provided the immediate source for that section of Dr. Smith’s Historical 
Account which dealt with the release of the captives. Smith followed the 

1 ‘_-M’Cullough’ appears as a male Pennsylvanian in Ourry’s list. According to Park- 
man his Narrative was first printed as a pamphlet. It was reprinted in various collections, 
among them Mirror of Olden Time Border Life; (etc., etc.) . . . to which are added Personal 
Narratives of Captivities and Escapes (&c.), J. Pritts, compiler, 2nd edition (Abingdon, Va., 
1868), pp. 455~73, from which the quotation is taken. 

2 Both of the women named by McCullough are likewise named by Ourry under 
‘Pennsylvanians: Females and Children’. 

3 The full title is The Register of Pennsylvania. Devoted to the Preservation of Facts and 
Documents, and every kind of Useful Information respecting the State of Pennsylvania. It 
was published at Philadelphia as a monthly magazine and ran from 1828 to 1835. 
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same order of incidents, used many of the same words and phrases, and in 
fact did little more than polish his source and make it ‘literary’. Smith’s 
use of this material is some evidence of its validity, for he was writing close 
to the event and under the scrutiny of many officer friends who had played 
a part in the military operations he was recounting. 

With this document our search may safely be concluded, for its report of 
the ‘one young woman’ who was ‘carried off tied by her friends, to prevent 
her from joining the Indians’ tallies exactly with what Johnson remembered 
having heard at Fort Augustus. I believe the account is sufficiently 
interesting to justify its quotation in full: 


The Indians at first delivered up twenty prisoners, but promised to restore the 
remainder. The Colonel having no faith in their promises, immediately marched 
into the very heart of their country, where he received a large number, even 
children born of white mothers, but these little children were so completely 
savage that they were brought to the camp tied hand and foot; for in no other 
way could they have been taken from the wigwams. Two hundred were now 
given up, but it was supposed that at least one hundred yet remained in the 
interior, scattered among different tribes. 

Language cannot describe the joy, terror, disappointment, expectation, horror, 
and gloom; every face exhibited different emotions. The scene baffled descrip- 
tion; husbands found wives, parents children, and sisters brothers, the brother 
embraced the tender companion of his early years, now the mother of Indian 
children.—Various were the groupes thus collected—some not understanding 
the language of their new found relatives, were unable to make their wishes known 
—others were busily employed in making inquiries after lost friends—many 
recovered children long supposed dead—some hapless mother fainting on the 
awful intelligence of a favorite child tortured to death—some stood in despair 
living monuments of wretched uncertainty. But how were the Indians employed 
—embracing their captives for the last time—they shed torrents of tears and gave 
up all their little property as an evidence of their affection. They even applied 
and obtained the consent of Boquet, to accompany them to Pittsburg; and during 
that journey they hunted, gave venison to the captives on the march. Among the 
captives was a young Virginian, who had captivated the heart of a young Mingo. 
Never was there seen an instance of more real affection, regard and constancy. 
The young Mingo was told to beware of the relatives of her he loved. He replied, 
‘I would live in her sight or die in her presence—what pleasure shall the Mingo 
have—who is to cook the venison—who to thank him for the soft fur? no one! 
The venison will run—the fur will not be taken—the Mingo can hunt no more!’ 
Every person appeared interested in the fate of the young Mingo. The General 
dismissed him with a handsome present. Every captive left the Indians with 
regret. The Indian children shed tears, and considered the whites as barbarians. 
Several women eloped in the night, and ran off to join their Indian friends. One 
young woman was carried off tied by her friends, to prevent her from joining the 
Indians. There had not been a solitary instance among them of any woman 
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having her delicacy injured by being compelled to marry. They had been left 
liberty of choice, and those who chose to remain single were not sufferers on that 
account. There was one young woman whose relation was such as to excite an 
unusual degree of interest. It had been her fate to be captured at the early age 
of 14. She had been captured and taken away to a distant tribe, far from the 
dwelling of the whites. Years had removed every prospect of restoration to her 
former home. She had been adopted in the family of an Indian chief; her 
delicacy of form and feature made an impression on a young Indian. He would 
attend and aid her in the performance of her duties; sympathize with her distress, 
and alleviate her cares—thus by a thousand kind attentions he won upon her 
heart. They were married—they had children—they were happy—she felt happy 
because she possessed the affection of her husband and children. When she heard 
she was to be delivered up to her former friends, her grief knew no bounds. Thus 
would she reason: ‘As a wife of an Indian, as a mother of Indian children, can 
I enter the dwelling of my parents; will my parents be kind; will they receive my 
children with affection; will my former companions associate with the wife of an 
Indian Chief; will they not shun my steps. And my Indian husband who has 
been so kind, so very kind, can I desert him; no she would not surrender him’— 
and that night she eloped from the camp, accompanied by her husband and 
children. When General Boquet was informed of the circumstance, he requested 
that no pursuit should be made, as she was happier with her Chief than she 
would be if restored to her home.’ 


Although the cohabitation of a white man with an Indian woman has 
never aroused undue attention, eyebrows are raised when the sexes of the 
pair are reversed. The theme of the white woman ‘gone native’ has 
attracted many writers and even more readers. Undoubtedly a great deal 
of the interest excited in both America and Britain by the events described 
above was purely sensational. For the historian, however, the ‘speaking 
cat’ incident provides an excellent means for gauging the great change that 
took place between 1750 and 1850 in the attitude of civilized man toward 
the savage and his world. We expect the man of the eighteenth century, 
such a man as Johnson, for example, to emphasize the gap between civiliza- 
tion and savagery. Johnson’s reasoned opinions are matched in the area of 


1 The Register of Pennsylvania, iv. 390-1. 

2 The story of Mary Jemison (1742 ?-1833) is an example. Captured at Marsh Creek, 
Pennsylvania, in 1755 and adopted by the Senecas, she was twice married to ‘chiefs’, and 
left many children and grandchildren. Late in her life she was interviewed at great length 
by James E. Seaver, who ‘ghosted’ her life story. On several occasions when given the 
opportunity to return to her own people she chose to remain with the Indians. First 
published at Canadaiga, New York, under the title A Narrative of the Life of Mary Jemison, 
De-He-Wa-Mis, the White Woman of the Genesee, her story was reprinted several times in 
the nineteenth century (6th edition, New York and London, 1898). 

Other, and more recent, works: Ruby Frazier Frey, Red Morning (New York, 1946); 
Walter D. Edmonds, In the Hands of the Senecas (Boston, 1947). (It is worth noting that 
when Mr. Edmonds’s book was reprinted in a paper-back edition it was given the more 
‘attractive’ title The Captive Women.) 
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action by General Amherst’s proposal to Bouquet that the Indians be 
deliberately infected with smallpox.' Refraining from comment on the 
ethics of bacteriological warfare, I would suggest that Amherst might have 
found in current ideas some support for this tactical expedient. 

In his Historical Account Dr. Smith told of children who had lived long 
among the Indians on whose faces it was ‘not to be expected that any 
marks of joy would appear on being restored to their parents or relatives’. 
Then, obviously girding his loins against an historian’s besetting temptation, 
he continued: 


But it must not be denied that there were even some grown*persons who 
showed an unwillingness to return. The Shawanese were obliged to bind several 
of their prisoners and force them along to the camp; and some women, who had 


been delivered up, afterwards found means to escape and run back to the Indian 
towns.” 


In 1765 such behaviour called for an explanation, even an apology: 


For the honour of humanity, we would suppose those persons to have been of 
the lowest rank, either bred up in ignorance and distressing penury, or who had 
lived so long with the Indians as to forget all their former connections. For, 
easy and unconstrained as the savage life is, certainly it could never be put in 
competition with the blessings of improved life and the light of religion, by any 


persons who have had the happiness of enjoying, and the capacity of discerning 
them.? 


By the end of the century following Bouquet’s march to the Muskingum, 
the Romantic Revolution had been fully accomplished. Rousseau had wept 
and Jefferson had declared; Chateaubriand had glorified the virtue and 
freedom of the forest life. All the ingredients composing the romantic 
concept of the ‘noble savage’ had been well blended by the time Parkman 
came to write his story of Pontiac’s conspiracy. In telling of the release of 
the captives, he followed—almost too closely—Smith’s earlier work; but 
when he came to the place where comment seemed called for, he abandoned 
his guide and followed a course more congenial to the beliefs of his own 
generation. 


Thus to look back with a fond longing to inhospitable deserts, where men, 
beasts, and Nature herself seem arrayed in arms, and where ease, security, and 
all that civilization reckons among the goods of life, are alike cut off, may appear 
to argue some strange perversity or moral malformation. Yet such has been the 
experience of many a sound and healthful mind. To him who has once tasted 
the reckless independence, the haughty self-reliance, the sense of irresponsible 
freedom, which the forest life engenders, civilization thenceforth seems flat and 
stale. Its pleasures are insipid, its pursuits wearisome, its conventionalities, 
duties, and mutual dependence alike tedious and disgusting. The entrapped 

1 Conspiracy of Pontiac, ii. 173. 2 Historical Account, p. 80. 
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wanderer grows fierce and restless, and pants for breathing-room. His path, it 
is true, was choked with difficulties, but his body and soul were hardened to meet 
them; it was beset with dangers, but these were the very spice of his life, gladden- 
ing his heart with exulting self-confidence, and sending the blood through his 
veins with a livlier current. The wilderness, rough, harsh, and inexorable, has 
charms more potent in their seductive influence than all the lures of luxury and 
sloth. And often he on whom it has cast its magic finds no heart to dissolve the 
spell, and remains a wanderer and an Ishmaelite to the hour of his death." 


Thus had the historian, like the poet and some philosophers, come full 
turn in the eighty-odd years following Pontiac’s uprising. Meanwhile 
the military man, from Amherst and Bouquet to Custer and Scott, had 
remained steadily on course, ever willing, like Johnson, to risk the ‘lures 
of luxury and sloth’ that civilization offers, and firm in his conviction that 
none but the dead savage can properly bear the epithet ‘noble’. 


1 Conspiracy of Pontiac, iii. 111-12. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
GENESIS B, LINES 273-4 
IN his edition of The Later Genesis (1948), Dr. Timmer reads 


273 f.: hu he him strenglicran stol geworhte, 
heah ran on heofonum, 


translating ‘how he could build himself a stronger throne, a high dwelling in 
heaven’. He assumes that ran ‘house’ has been taken over from the Old Saxon 
original. Previous editors have interpreted heahran as ‘higher’ in accordance 
with the parallel a little farther on: 


281 f.: to gyrwanne godlecran stol, 
hearran on heofne. 


In the manuscript heah-ran stands as the result of a correction. After examin- 
ing the place, with the assistance of “Se Keeper of Western Manuscripts, Dr. 
Hunt, I am unable to confirm Dr. ‘‘immer’s detailed interpretation of the 
correction. But it is common groun that the second h is corrected, apparently 
by the scribe, from another letter;' that after it a letter within the lines? has been 
erased; and that the gap thus left between A and r is bridged by a hyphen of 
uncertain date. I do not expect any good argument, one way or the other, to 
come from closer interpretation of the manuscript. 

Syntactically the new reading is unnatural. Metrically it is extraordinary even 
in Genesis B. Its meaning is not unquestionably good. But it has less debatable 
weaknesses. Ran ‘house’ is not recorded in Old Saxon, but is assumed for the 
sake of this interpretation. It happens that the known Old Saxon synonyms hus, 
halla, hof all suit the h-alliteration of the line, so that the Old Saxon poet had no 
obvious reason for introducing a rare or unpoetical word ran, if it existed. 
Similar considerations apply to the translator. He retained words of the original 
which are not native English when it was troublesome to do without them: thus 
all such words listed in Dr. Timmer’s Group A (pp. 27 ff.) are retained for the 
sake of the alliteration. But nothing requires an un-English ran. 

The only objection to the comparative heahran is its irregular form. Dr. 
Timmer puts the case high when he says (p. 100): ‘in our text, whenever the 
unmutated comparative of heah occurs, it is always in the assimilated form 
hearre (see Glossary).’ The only example is hearran in the parallel passage 
already quoted, and the Junius scribe is peculiarly inconsistent in spelling. But 
certainly -rr- is normal Old English and -hr- is exceptional. 


! The letter first written has usually been identified as n, but the extension of the first 
downstroke below the line requires explanation. 

2 The appearance of o may be due to ink which has run, while still moist, to the peri- 
meter of the scratched area. 

3 Use of the hyphen is so unusual at the time when MS. Junius 11 was written (c. 1000) 
that it ought not to be assumed. Whoever added the hyphen thought that the word was 
heahran. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. II, No. 8 (1951). 
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Heahran is none the less a good reading. At all periods there is a tendency for 
analogy to operate in the course of inflexion. It is the accepted explanation of 
the unique strenglicran for stranglicran in |. 273; and of the unmutated vowel of 
hearran in 1. 282. Forms of heah which preserved the second A were more dis- 
tinctive. Hence, in the positive, acc. sg. masc. heahne for normal heanne appears 
in Blickling Homilies 183/3; dat. sg. fem. heahre for hear(r)e in Aelfric’s Homilies 
(ed. Thorpe), i. 166/23; and both these manuscripts are nearly contemporary 
with Junius 11. The Lambeth Psalter, written c. 1025, has at ps. xi. 9 the curious 
double gloss heahnysse vel heannysse. 

The comparative spelt with medial h is amply attested from the twelfth century 
onwards. I have not come across Old English hiehra, which is reported in 
standard grammars (e.g. Sievers), and in O.E.D., s.v. higher. But Bosworth- 
Toller Supplement records Ayhran in the Old English version of Bede (ed. 
Schipper, 170/16) from C.C.C. Oxford MS. 279 of the early eleventh century, 
supported by the two Cambridge manuscripts; and heahre from a somewhat 
later manuscript in Napier’s edition of homilies formerly attributed to Wulfstan 
206/22, where a later redaction has twice hegre 217/3, 4. 

On this evidence a comparative heahra beside positive heah and superlative 
heahsta, &c., is not surprising at the end of the tenth century. In the special case, 
the scribe’s error and its correction are conditions favourable to the production 
of an artificial form; for he was checked, and made to think about the spelling 
instead of copying naturally. Since the comparative of heah fits the context 
perfectly, it should not be displaced. KENNETH SISAM 


ON THE MEANING OF ‘A-BLAKEBERYED’ 
(CANTERBURY TALES, C 406) 


EDITORIAL comment has hitherto been directed mainly to the form of ‘a- 
blakeberyed’, and suggestions on its meaning have been very tentative. 
Whereas translators usually ignore the secondary meaning, leaving the 
reader to draw his own conclusion, editors have recognized the need for 
explanation. Skeat' glosses the word ‘a-wandering at will, astray’, and 
translates in his notes ‘though their souls wander wherever they like’, sug- 
gesting a ‘not very dissimilar expression’ in ‘his wits are gone a-wool- 
gathering’. Pollard and Barber? note the phrase as meaning ‘wander idly 
about’. Robinson,’ in his notes, suggests ‘wandering at large’. Manly* 
makes no attempt at explanation, but says that this phrase is ‘no doubt 
current slang’. 
There is a general vagueness of explanation which, I believe, an analysis 

of the extant dialect words for ‘blackberry’ and ‘to go blackberrying’ can 

* Chaucer’s Works, ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 1894). 

2 Pardoner’s Tale, ed. A. W. Pollard and M. Barber (London, 1929). 


3 Chaucer’s Works, ed. F. N. Robinson (Oxford, 1933). 
* Canterbury Tales, ed. J. M. Manly (London, 1928). 
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elucidate. The words are moocher and mitcher (noun), and mooch and 
mitch (verb), with variant spellings. 

In Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary MOOCH (verb [sense 2], meaning 
[sense 2]) is explained as ‘to play truant, especially to play truant in order 
to gather blackberries; to absent oneself from business’. The examples of 
this usage are from widely separated counties; from the south and west of 
England, Yorkshire, and overseas (Newfoundland). Grose (1790)' has the 
compound ‘blackberry-mooching’. 

MOOCHER (noun), ‘a truant from school, especially one who plays truant 
in order to gather blackberries; hence a gatherer of blackberries’. The 
compound ‘blackberry moucher’ occurs in Wiltshire (1825). MOOCHER 
(MOCHAR) can mean ‘blackberry’ in Gloucestershire, Devon, Herefordshire, 
and Wiltshire. A folk-rhyme quoted by J. D. Robertson? shows an inti- 
mate connexion between the two meanings: 


Moocher, moocher, blackberry hunter 
Tied by the rope and swim by the water. 


MITCH (verb [sense 2], meaning [sense 2]), according to Wright, is ‘to 
play truant, to absent oneself without leave’, and is found in general 
dialectal use. Hence MICHARD, MICHER (noun), ‘a truant’. A folk-rhyme 
was used in Devon at North Molton in 1895 :3 


Blackberry michard, blueberry snail, 
All the dogs in the town hang to thy tail, 


on which Wright comments: 4 blackberry michard is, of course, one who 
stays away from school to pick blackberries’. 

From the above examples it is clear that, in the general dialect of the 
south of England, there is an intimate connexion between ‘blackberrying’ 
and ‘playing truant’. Drennan and Wyatt‘ give added strength to the link 
by quoting the modern French idiom faire l’école buissoniére, ‘to go to 
school in the bushes’, i.e. ‘to play truant’. From this general usage in 
dialect of the two related words mooch and mitch, we can conclude that they 
have had wide currency in the language for a long time, a certain example 
being in Shakespeare’s Henry IV, Part I, 1. 455: 


Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher and eat blackberries. 


It can reasonably be suggested that the pun on the two meanings of the 
provincialisms mooch and mitch would have applied to the standard-language 


? Francis Grose, A Provincial Glossary (London, 1790). 

2 J. D. Robertson, A Glossary of Dialect and Archaic Words used in the County of 
Gloucester (London, 1890). 

3 J. Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary. 

* Pardoner’s Tale, ed. C. M. Drennan and A. J. Wyatt (London, 1928). 
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‘blackberry’ in Chaucer’s passage. The translation would then run: ‘I care 
not, when they are buried, though their souls play truant’, and might well 
support the theory that the Pardoner regarded himself as a recognized 
official of the church, comparing himself with a master of a school, and his 
penitents with pupils. James E. Cross 


MARVELL, MASSINGER, AND SIDNEY 


In a Note contributed to R.E.S. [xxiii (1947), 63-5] Professor Pierre 
Legouis, with reference to stanza 7 of Marvell’s “The Definition of Love’, 
cited three lines from Massinger’s The Maid of Honour, |. ii: 


Alas! Sir, 
We are not parallels, but like lines divided 
Can ne’er meet in one centre. 


Professor Legouis also cited, with reference to Marvell’s stanza 1, the 
following lines from the same scene: 


Bertoldo. 1s there no hope left me? 
Camiola. Nor to myself, but is a neighbour to 
Impossibility. 


adding,‘ Marvell improved upon this, no doubt, replacing “hope” by “‘despair”’ 
and making the two “‘neighbours’’ the parents of his love’. But in Sidney’s 
Arcadia (1590), ii, ch. 5 (ed. Feuillerat, p. 174) love, hope, despair, and 
impossibility all occur together in a few lines, and Marvell’s thought is 
much more exactly anticipated. Philoclea is soliloquizing about her love 
for Zelmane (Pyrocles in disguise): 


O then, 6 tenne times unhappie that I ami, since where in all other hope 
kindleth love; in me despaire should be the bellowes of my affection: and of all 
despaires the most miserable, which is drawen from impossibilitie. . .. The most 
ambitious might vexeth not his wittes to clime into heaven; Why? because it is 
impossible. 


Marvell’s first two stanzas are given here for convenience (ed. Margoliouth, 
pp. 36-7): 

My love is of a birth as rare 

As ’tis for object strange and high: 

It was begotten by despair 

Upon Impossibility. 


Magnanimous Despair alone 

Could show me so divine a thing, 

Where feeble Hope could ne’r have flown 
But vainly flapt its ‘Tinsel Wing. 
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Perhaps it is worth adding that Marvell’s later allusions to Fate and to 
the ‘Opposition of the Stars’ are slightly paralleled by some other words 
of Philoclea on the same page: 

My parents (said she) have told me that in these faire heavenly bodies, there 
are great hidden deities, which have their working in the ebbing and flowing of 
our estates. If it be so, then (O you Stars) judge rightly of me.... No, no, you 
will not help me. No, no, you cannot helpe me. 
and that the geometrical image in Marvell’s stanza 7: 


As Lines so Loves oblique may well 
Themselves in every Angle greet: 


is anticipated in ii, ch. 20 of Arcadia (ed. cit., p. 279) where Andromana 
was ‘often wishing, that she might be the angle, where the lines of our 
friendshippe [sc. that of Pyrocles and Musidorus] might meet’. 

“The Definition of Love’ remains, of course, an original poem, for what- 
ever the provenance of its thought the fusing power of the imagination has 
done its work. But it looks as if Sidney should be included in any list of 
writers by whom, on this occasion, Marvell may, directly or indirectly, 
consciously or unawares, have been influenced. 


L. C. MARTIN 


TWO NEW LETTERS OF CRABBE 


IN an article contributed to the Review of English Studies (vol. xiv, no. 55, 
p. 298) in 1938, Mr. Dixon Wecter published four letters from Crabbe 
to Burke. These he discovered in the collection of Burke’s letters in the 
possession of the Earl Fitzwilliam, and housed in two parts, one at Went- 
worth Woodhouse, the other at Milton Hall. The letters formerly at 
Wentworth have now passed into the keeping of the Sheffield City Library, 
and those at Milton are held by the Northamptonshire Record Society. 
Of the letters, about which Mr. Wecter wrote, three are at Sheffield, and 
the fourth is at Northampton. This last is dated ‘London, Saturday 3rd. 
October—1781’. There is, however, some discrepancy in this date, because 
the first Saturday in October 1781 fell, not on the 3rd, but the 6th. The 
reference number given to this letter by the Northampton Record Society 
is A.ii.14. 

An additional result of recent inquiry into these letters is the discovery 
of two more previously unpublished communications from Crabbe to 
Burke. These escaped Mr. Wecter’s attention, apparently because they 
were in bundles which remained unopened till their transfer to Sheffield. 
In the interests of a complete record of the Crabbe—Burke correspondence, 
I print the two new letters with the kind permission of their present 
custodian, the Sheffield City Librarian. 
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The first reads as follows: 

Sir, 

It is my Duty to inform you that His Grace appointed me his domestic 
Chaplain on Sunday last, and to thank you for this as well as every other Advan- 
tage I have obtained since I had the Happiness to know you. I hope so to conduct 
myself that you may never repent your recommendation—My Duty and most 
respectful Compliments to Mrs Burke and your family. Accept Dear Sir my 
thanks & my earnest wishes for your Health & Happiness. 

I am most gratefully & respectfully 
Your most obliged 
and obedt Servant 
George Crabbe. 
Belvoir Castle May 15th 1782. 


This letter provides one new fact, the exact date of Crabbe’s appointment 
as chaplain to the Duke of Rutland—Sunday, 12 May 1782. 

The second of these letters displays the same obsequious tone, which 
characterized all Crabbe’s communications with the great. It reads thus: 
Sir, 

Mr. Dodsley will acquaint you that I have once more ventured to publish 
some Verses, and what is a much greater hazard, without receiving your Instruc- 
tions; those, could I have presumed to ask them, the Circumstances of the Case 
forbad me to hope; as I had very prevaling [sic] reasons for a hasty publication, 
of which I fear my Poem will bear many tokens. 

I trust you will read it with a favouring Eye, & be still partial to one who 
values your Judgment at the highest rate, & who had rather have your good 
Opinion than that of the public, should they happen to be divided. 

Mrs. Crabbe presents her best Compliments to Mrs. Burke & once more 
returns her thanks for the most obliging attention she met with when in Town. 

Accept Sir my constant wishes for your Health & every Happiness & believe 
me ever 

your very grateful 
obliged & obedient Servant 
George Crabbe 
Belvoir Castle 
March 9.1785 


The poem referred to is “The Newspaper’, published a week after this 
letter was written, on 16 March 1785. Were the reasons for hasty publica- 
tion perhaps connected with the expense involved in the departure from 
Belvoir and the entry into residence at the rectory of Stathern? Thither 
Crabbe went as curate for Dr. Parke, Archdeacon of Stamford, after the 
Duke of Rutland had left Belvoir to become Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
When exactly the move took place is not certain, but it is proved by the 
biographer, George Crabbe the younger, to have been before July 1785. 
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He mentions his parents marriage in December 1783, and their coming to 
Belvoir. He then says that ‘before a year and a half had elapsed’ his father 
moved to Stathern. If my conjecture is correct, this new letter enables us 
more closely to approach the approximate date. It was certainly between 
March and the end of June, and probably before the end of April. If the 
move was imminent at the beginning of March, and if a supply of ready 
money was needed for this purpose, what better means of getting it than 
by selling a poem, already in an advanced state of composition? 

These two letters are thus more than merely additional examples of 
Crabbe’s correspondence with Burke. They provide also some new facts 
in the poet’s career. 

ARTHUR POLLARD 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GABRIEL HARVEY 


Tue Epitor, Review of English Studies 
Sir, 

An article in your April number for 1951 refers to a Chancery suit con- 
cerning Gabriel Harvey as ‘hitherto unnoticed’. ‘The Chancery depositions 
upon which the article rests, in fact, have long been known to me, and were 
supplied by me, in the form of photostats, to the author of the article for the 
purposes of an academic exercise. I am, of course, glad to see the material 
made available in print, but I regret the absence of the usual acknowledge- 
ment of its source, doubtless by oversight. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. J. Sisson 


[Dr. Ribner has written regretting his oversight.—Ed.] 
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The Populace in Shakespeare. By BRENTS STIRLING. Pp. viii+-203. New 
York: Columbia University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949. 
$3.00; 245. net. 


From his examination of the mob-scenes in 2 Henry VI, Fulius Caesar, and 
Coriolanus, Mr. Brents Stirling strongly reaffirms the generally accepted view 
that Shakespeare’s representation of the common people, as a mass-force in 
politics, is a definitely unfavourable and unsympathetic one, for which he did 
not hesitate at times to go beyond the warrant of his sources. Having disposed 
of some of the attempts to ignore or explain away this ‘anti-democratic’ Shake- 
speare and rejected, though with more sympathy, the usual explanations, Mr. 
Stirling then advances his own thesis. This is that the three Shakespeare plays 
under discussion, like so much other Elizabethan drama, echo the official Angli- 
can propaganda of the time, which, in its attempts to vilify Puritanism, pretended 
that the inevitable outcome of religious nonconformity would be disorder, mob- 
anarchy, and communism—a repetition of the old Roman mob insurrections, of 
Cade’s Rising and the Peasants’ Revolt, and of John of Leyden and the Miinster 
Anabaptists. 

There are several compact statements of this thesis, the most concrete perhaps 
being Mr. Stirling’s description of a typical Elizabethan audience conditioned 
by such anti-Puritan propaganda: 


They have heard it preached and have heard it said unceasingly that the muster 
of nonconformists is growing steadily, that the inescapable goal of nonconformity 
is wholesale leveling, and that the true ancestors and equals of troublemakers in 
their midst are English peasant rebels and unstable Roman plebs. They have been 
told in sermons and have heard it rhymed in season and out that Jack Cade, Jack 
Stray, the Roman mobs, and the Anabaptists are all one and that together or 
individually they spell out the Puritan, ‘Presbyterial’, or Brownist disciplines, all 
of which are to be lumped together. (p. 149.) 


Mr. Stirling certainly deserves credit for drawing our notice, with extensive 
quotations, to this body of anti-Puritan propaganda, mainly embodied in ser- 
mons, as an important part of the background of Shakespeare’s historical plays; 
while the common Roman-insurrectionaries-Jack-Cade material undoubtedly 
suggests that this propaganda had some effect on Shakespeare’s writing. Sur- 
veying the evidence that Mr. Stirling marshals, we must conclude with him that 
Shakespeare’s condemnatory picture of the mob was ‘typical [reviewer’s italics] 
of a conservative position which sought to discredit both moderate and extreme 
dissent’ (p. 15). But ‘typical’ is one word, ‘derivative’ another; and out of their 
difference emerges a serious weakness in Mr. Stirling’s theory. 

The main difficulty in accepting his theory appears to be this. With the 
sermon-propagandists this ‘publicised fear of the populace’ as he calls it (p. 128) 
was, after all, secondary; their fundamental purpose was to prevent any Puritan 
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undermining of the established religious order. But in so far as Shakespeare 
contributed to this ‘publicised fear of the populace’ he did so without any strong 
anti-Puritan motive. Clearly,-therefore, his attitude to the mob is not the same 
as that of the religious propagandists of his time, and while their sermons and 
writings unquestionably illuminate the treatment and substance of his mob- 
scenes, they do not explain them, unless we believe that he was merely giving 
his audience what they had been conditioned by propaganda to expect. 

How, then, are we to account for Shakespeare’s attitude? One explanation 
of it, surely, is the widespread contemporary fear of civil disorder, which would 
in all probability include mob-insurrection. In the wisdom of historical retro- 
spect Mr. Stirling dismisses this explanation on the grounds that there was 
never any likelihood of such disorder in England at this period. But though this 
is probably a sound historical judgement, it is not particularly apposite: the 
relevant fact is that many men felt there was a grave danger of internal conflict, 
and this fear was fed by memories of the past, by knowledge of strife and trouble 
on the Continent, and by occasional disturbances at home, of which the Midlands 
Rising in 1607' was the most alarming. 

Further, to be adequately understood and explained, Shakespeare’s mob- 
scenes cannot be studied in isolation from the rest of his work: they must be 
seen in the larger perspectives of his complex attitude to the complex historical 
forces and movements of his time—an attitude that not only includes the political 
thought of his chronicle plays, but also some of the fundamental impulses 
reflected in the tragedies, the baffled social probings of Timon, and perhaps even 
Sir John Falstaff as his equivalent of Cervantes’ Don Quixote on this watershed 
between the medieval and modern world. It is a notable weakness of Mr. Stir- 
ling’s study that he fails to fit the mob-scenes into this larger context; and he 
even dispatches what might seem the most obvious connexion—the relation 
between Shakespeare’s attitude towards the mob and his general attitude towards 
rebellion—with a surprising brevity. 

This limitation in Mr. Stirling’s treatment of his theme partly explains another 
weakness of his work judged simply as a piece of book-making. His essential 
matter would have gone into a substantial article. In fact it did go well into 
the earlier Huntington Library Quarterly digest [vii (1944-5), 213-40]. But he 
has here produced a book of 200 pages; and the confessional sub-heading that 
he employs on one occasion to disarm criticism, A Deliberate and Pleasant 
Digression (p. 54), might well have sign-posted several other extensive tracts— 
notably the first and last chapters, the latter half of Chapter 2, and perhaps 
Chapter 5, in which he cursorily discusses mob-scenes in other Elizabethan plays. 

E. C. Perret 


’ As the present reviewer happens to be the author of an article ‘Coriolanus and the 
Midlands Insurrection of 1607’ in Shakespeare Survey 3 (1950, 34-42), this is perhaps 
an appropriate place to acknowledge that Mr. Stirling’s relation of Coriolanus to this revolt 
is more detailed and specific than originally appeared in his Huntington Library Quarterly 
article. However, the reviewer’s opinions were reached independently, and while they 
are in general agreement with Mr. Stirling’s do not tally with his at every point. 
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Queen Elizabeth in Drama and Related Studies. By Freperick S. Boas. 
Pp. 212. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1950. 153s. net. 


Writings on Elizabethan Drama. By J. Le Gay Brereton (collected by 
R. G. Howartu). Pp. 115. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 1948; 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1950. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Boas has collected nine essays and lectures, all dealing directly or in- 
directly with Queen Elizabeth and the literature of her age. The most valuable 
are perhaps those on Sir Thomas Bodley and on Edmund Tilney; the latter 
corrects an error in D.N.B. about his parentage, and gives some quotations 
from his little-known Discourse of Duties in Marriage. Some of the other essays 
are pleasantly discursive. One on ‘Charles Lamb and the Elizabethan Dramatists’ 
calls attention to earlier attempts to popularize the plays of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries. Three essays deal with aspects of Shakespeare’s reading and of 
the Elizabethan knowledge of Ovid and translations of his works. Useful as 
these are, they would have been still more valuable if Dr. Boas had allowed 
himself more space. Some of his remarks, however, are disputable. Although 
Ovid was doubtless ‘known mainly to Shakespeare in translation’, it has been 
shown that in Prospero’s farewell the poet had his eye on the original Latin 
as well as on Golding’s translation, three of his phrases being more accurate 
than Golding’s. It is quite certain from verbal echoes that Shakespeare had 
read, or seen, or acted in King Leir, despite Dr. Boas’s doubts. The examples 
he gives of Turberville’s vocabulary seem to be archaic rather than ‘outlandish’. 
It is doubtful whether the Hecuba speech was intended to be burlesque. It is 
odd to be told that the ‘pure-minded Juliet can scarcely have known such stories’ 
as those of Europa and Io, when the equally pure Imogen read her Ovid un- 
bowdlerized. Dr. Boas also complains that it is out of character for the supposedly 
rustic Perdita to have read Golding’s version. But all writers of pastoral have 
credited their characters with knowledge of classical mythology, and we are no 
more to assume that Perdita had studied Ovid than we are to think that the 
Weird Sisters were students of Seneca. These are minor flaws, and Dr. Boas’s 
essays display a notable power of interesting the general reader in matters of 
scholarship. 

The late Professor J. Le Gay Brereton, of the University of Sydney, was an 
inspiring teacher who made some valuable contributions to the textual study of 
several Elizabethan dramatists. This posthumous collection of essays is some- 
what disappointing, though it contains some good things. “The Case of Francis 
Ingram’ (1906) is an amusing skit on Marlowe’s biographers. An essay on 
Tamburlaine (1925) attempts to show that the play is given a unity by its exposi- 
tion of Machiavellianism. The most substantial essay is that on John Marston 
(1904), and it was at that date the best that had been written on his work. Al- 
though later critics—T. S. Eliot, H. Harvey Wood, Peter Ure, and O. J. Camp- 
bell—have written with greater insight on Marston, there is still a place for 
Brereton’s essay. But it is a pity that the editor did not add a few notes on recent 
researches [M.L.R. xxii (1927), 7-14; R.E.S. iii (1927), 398-405]. Editors 
of Love’s Labour’s Lost should refer to four notes on the play, including one on 
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V. ii. 569 (‘tender-smelling’) which incidentally makes one wonder why Professor 
Brereton should complain of Crispinella’s coarseness in The Dutch Courtesan. 
KENNETH MUuIR 


Englands Helicon. Edited by HuGH Macponatp. Pp. xxviii-+-260 (Muses’ 
Library). London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949-50. 8s. 6d. net. 


In providing, at a comparatively modest price, this admirably edited and 
printed edition of Englands Helicon, Mr. Macdonald and his publishers have 
rendered a most valuable service to all students of English literature. 

Except that he has modernized 7 andj and uw and v throughout, Mr. Macdonald 
has tried to give an exact reprint of the edition of 1600, and has added the nine 
additional poems of the 1614 edition in an appendix. He has made no changes 
in the original punctuation, on the ground that ‘Englands Helicon is exceptionally 
well punctuated on the Elizabethan system’. The reviewer (who cheerfully 
admits that he is a man of many crotchets) has always remained rather sceptical 
about the ‘Elizabethan system’, in spite of the many attempts that have been 
made to explain it to him: here, though, he will content himself with merely 
citing one of many examples where he feels that some editorial discretion might 
have been exercised: 


I went to gather Strawberies tho, 
by Woods and Groaves full faire: 
And parcht my face with Phebus so, 
in walking in the ayre. 
That downe I layde me by a streame, 
with boughs all over-clad: 
And there I met the straungest dreame, 
That ever Sheepheard had. (p. 186) 


While he is not unaware that some case might be made out for the retention of 
the commas after ‘tho’ (I. 1) and ‘streame’ (1. 5), he would be interested to see 
the full-stop after ‘ayre’ (1. 4) assigned its place within the ‘system’. He has only 
noticed one serious misprint, and that, unfortunately, in the refrain, which 
alone makes the piece memorable, of Sidney’s poem on the nightingale (pp. 176-7): 


Thine earth now springs, mine fadeth: 
Thy thorne without, my thorne my hart invadeth, 


where “Thy’ at the beginning of the second line appears as “They’. In spite of 
the difficulties under which they labour, it were greatly to be wished that 
publishers who only allow their authors one set of proofs would make an excep- 
tion in favour of scholarly editions of important texts, especially of our earlier 
poetry. Minute accuracy is here absolutely indispensable (an influential critical 
pronouncement may be based upon a misprint), and it cannot really be attained 
without at least two sets of proofs. 

Mr. Macdonald’s notes are models of concision, thoroughness, and good 
sense, and so too, in his brief Introduction, is his account of the other Tudor 
anthologies, especially of those with which Bodenham was associated. The only 
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matter upon which the reviewer (a man, be it remembered, of crotchets) would 
venture to differ both from him and from most other Elizabethan scholars, past 
and present, is his estimate of the value of the poetry which Englands Helicon 
contains. In his opening paragraph Mr. Macdonald declares that of the many 
collections of lyrical poetry published between Tottels Miscellany and The Golden 
Treasury, Englands Helicon is the most attractive. This seems to the reviewer a 
totally unacceptable judgement. In the first place, Mr. Macdonald might have 
emphasized more strongly the fact that the design and contents of Englands 
Helicon, \ike those of the other anthologies which Bodenham patronized, were 
almost certainly imposed upon the editor (probably Nicholas Ling), and that 
what seemed ‘attractive’ to Bodenham may well have seemed as unattractive to 
some of his contemporaries (including Donne and Ben Jonson) as it does to the 
reviewer. Mr. Macdonald proceeds to declare that 

The seventeenth century was weak in anthologies of lyrical poetry. Volumes 
of political satires were common after the Restoration; and Tonson with Dryden 
as a literary adviser published a famous series of miscellanies from 1684 onwards. 
None of them contains much good lyrical verse. 


Here, apart from that insistence on ‘lyrical verse’ which has done so much to 
hinder a just appreciation of the poetic achievement of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Mr. Macdonald seems to be forgetting the many mis- 
cellanies that were published from 1640 onwards. The reviewer will venture 
to assert that in the later editions (1646, 1648, 1650) of The Academy of Com- 
plements, in The Marrow of Complements (1655), and in Wits Interpreter (1655) 
there is more even of what is commonly understood as ‘good lyrical verse’ 
(including the best songs of Shakespeare and Fletcher) than in either Englands 
Helicon or any other Tudor anthology. 

There are 159 poems in the two editions of Englands Helicon, but of these it 
may be confidently affirmed that not more than twenty, and probably rather less, 
would positively require to be included in an anthology which sought to represent 
Elizabethan lyrical poetry at its best. It is, however, too often forgotten by those 
whose study of it has been based too exclusively upon select modern anthologies. 
that Elizabethan poetry was not always at its best: hence the value of this reprint 
of Englands Helicon, which, it is to be hoped, will show many a student of English 
literature what shoddy stuff much (one might almost say, most) Elizabethan 
poetry really was, full of rhymes that merely rhyme, of painfully undistinguished 
phrases, and of stock properties calculated to excite ‘stock responses’ in readers 
such as Bodenham, but to make Donne and Ben Jonson decide that the Muses’ 
Garden required some very drastic weeding. J. B. LetsHMAN 


The Poems of Thomas Carew with his Masque Coelum Britannicum. 
Edited by Ruopes DunLap. Pp. Ixxx+297. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949. 
255. net. 

This is a welcome addition to the Oxford English Texts. Carew is here on 
the whole carefully presented and his editor, besides settling doubtful points, 
offers a great deal of new and valuable information. Thus Carew’s indebtedness 
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to Marino and other continental writers is shown to be greater than was before 
generally realized. 

The biographical part of the Introduction collects what was known hitherto 
and also throws fresh light upon the date and the circumstances of the poet’s 
death. The editor seems to be right in questioning the depth of the penitential 
emotions which Clarendon attributed to Carew, and which have been connected 
with his translations of the Psalms. The account of ‘Carew’s Early Reputation’ 
is comprehensive and well illustrated. Had the inquiry been carried farther (as 
it might well have been) there would have been the opportunity to refer to such 
brief but stimulating evaluations as those of Saintsbury in his History of Prosody 
and Elton in The English Muse. 

Mr. Dunlap’s own estimate of ‘Carew’s Achievement’ is sound, perceptive, 
and temperate. It is certainly well that extravagant claims are avoided; there 
may be a little doubt whether full justice is done to the nature and worth of 
Carew’s performance. He was very much the kind of writer who reminds us 
that poets are made as well as born, and as he evidently gave so much attention 
to craftsmanship we can hardly regret that ‘his passion [was] not powerful 
enough to make choice of expression secondary’. We may even be grateful that 
such distinguished artistry can redeem trivial, conventional, or licentious thought 
and become the main consideration. The importance of this artistry is implied 
in the statement that Carew wrote ‘some of the most nearly perfect lyrics of 
a great age of song’. One could wish to be told a little more about what makes 
them so. It may be difficult to hold apart such elements in the total impression 
as the gift of the arresting phrase, the deft handling of discordia concors, or the 
no less accomplished modulation of sounds and rhythms. It is the all-together- 
ness of these things that counts, but light may come, as Saintsbury’s discussion 
of Carew’s prosody begins to show, from the examination of particular features 
held momentarily in isolation. Mr. Dunlap’s comparison of Carew’s vein with 
that of others—Marino, Donne, Jonson, Herrick—is rewarding enough; a critical 
scrutiny of two or three poems or passages might take us farther still. 

The Introduction is completed by a section on the Text and Canon; and it 
looks as if there is not much more to be learnt about what can safely or credibly 
be attributed to Carew and what must be ascribed to other hands. The editor 
gives a sufficient account of the printed sources and of some manuscripts. It is 
less easy to approve of his attitude to the manuscripts as a whole. He mentions 
that many copies of Carew’s poems were made by his contemporaries, adding 
that ‘none of them are really authoritative’ without saying very exactly how he 
reached this conclusion. His final words, too, may cause a little misgiving: ‘a 
complete collation of the manuscript variants would necessitate an unreasonably 
bulky apparatus, but the most important of them have been reported in the 
Commentary.’ The number of variants so reported is not as great as might be 
expected, and as people can differ so much about what is more or less important 
in such matters, it is better to err on the inclusive side than to raise doubts 
about the adequacy of what is given. At least the apparatus might supply a list, 
against each poem, of the manuscripts where the poem occurs. This would not 
have been difficult, and it would have been a great service to scholars who may 
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wish to verify the editor’s findings, besides affording some evidence as to which 
of Carew’s poems were most acceptable to his contemporaries. It does seem 
likely that manuscript variants ought to have been more generously recorded. 

Mr. Dunlap is probably right in basing his text on the early editions and 
principally on the first of these (1640), as the later ones (1642 and 1651) appear 
to have no independent authority. He uses 1634 for Coelum Britannicum. “The 
present text, except for the correction of obvious errors, departs from these early 
printed versions only rarely and for specifically indicated reasons.’ But here more 
questions arise: has the editor corrected all the errors and has he not made some 
changes that were hardly called for? These questions concern the punctuation 
rather than the words, although ‘sympathise’ on p. 27, |. 14, would represent 
a very uncommon (if existent) form of the plural for such a word as sympathy, 
and it seems much more likely that a misprint has occurred. In the absence of 
a note are we to suppose that all the early printed versions and any manuscript 
copies there may be read ‘sympathise’? And, as Mr. J. C. Maxwell has kindly 
pointed out to me, it would be quite reasonable to prefer ‘Pytheus’ to ‘Python’ 
on p. 164, l. 416. 

The procedure with regard to the punctuation is not easy to understand. The 
printer of the 1651 edition, it is said, ‘improved the punctuation, which was 
sometimes careless in both the 1640 and 1642 texts’. But here and there Mr. 
Dunlap appears to assume too readily that what would seem anomalous to a 
present-day reader would have the same effect in the 1640s; and accordingly 
he alters the punctuation unnecessarily, e.g. on p. 7, Il. 11-12: 


The darkenesse flyes, and light is hurl’d 
Round about the silent world: 


where a comma after ‘hurl’d’ has been removed, as it has been after ‘away’ in 
the two lines immediately following: 


So as alike thou driv’st away 
Both light and darkenesse, night and day. 


The original commas are not ‘obvious errors’. Some of the changes are made 
with the sanction of 1651, such as it is, and some are not. But if the text is to 
be altered in such places to suit the comfort of modern readers unacquainted 
with seventeenth-century conventions, one wonders why instances of punctua- 
tion which might have seemed awkward even in the first half of the seventeenth 
century have been allowed to remain, e.g. p. 10, Il. 53-4: 

But at the last her melting eyes unseal’d, 

My lips, enlarg’d, my tongue. . 


It appears, however, from a note on p. 127 that the editor does not regard the 
punctuation of this period as a matter of great interest to scholars. He here 
reproduces two poems from a manuscript and the note runs “Text from W. 
Punctuation partly the editor’s.’, but we are not told which stops are his and 
which are in W. 

The Commentary is very well done. Besides the new particulars, already 
mentioned, about sources and analogues, there are biographical, explanatory, 
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and other notes of great value. They are not all equally necessary. Still, the 
scholar who has temporarily forgotten the identity of Daphne, Aeson, and 
Favonius may be grateful for being saved the trouble of looking them up in 
a classical dictionary. 

It can be said without hesitation that the solid merits of this edition far out- 
weigh any blemishes that may be found in it. It becomes at once the standard 
edition of Carew. 


L. C. MARTIN 


Science and Imagination in Sir Thomas Browne. By Econ STEPHEN 
MERTON. Pp. viii+156. New York: King’s Crown Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1949. $2.50; 145. net. 

Mr. Merton divides his study of the relationship between Browne’s science 
and his imagination into three parts. First, he considers the nature of Browne’s 
learning and scientific method and examines in detail his ideas on generation; 
next, he deals with Browne’s philosophy and the use made of science by that 
philosophy; finally, he considers the effect of his science upon his artistic 
imagination. 

The conclusions of the first part are in general what we should expect—further 
proof of Browne’s capacity for living happily in divided and distinguished worlds. 
Mr. Merton gives a detailed analysis of Browne’s scientific thought and method, 
chiefly in relation to those of Bacon and Descartes. He distinguishes Browne’s 
account of the causes of error from Bacon’s Idols, and his predominantly induc- 
tive concept of reason from the Cartesian ideal of mathematical deduction from 
self-evident principles. But the general effect of Mr. Merton’s study is to confirm 
once more the ambiguity of Browne’s use of his criteria of Experience, Reason, 
and Authority; and although this part of Mr. Merton’s book is more detailed 
than any previous account, it adds little that is really important to our under- 
standing of Browne. The long chapter devoted to an elaborate description of 
Browne’s ideas on generation is of more interest; granted that his primary ‘ 
scientific concern is with biology, it is useful to have a synthesis of the biological 
ideas scattered throughout his works. These ideas show the usual eclecticism; 
more importantly, they show Browne’s markedly ‘animistic view of matter’ and 
his ‘vitalistic view of life’; and when in the second part of his book Mr. Merton 
turns to the question of scientific influence on Browne’s philosophy, he is able 
to demonstrate a close dependence of his ontology upon these aspects of his 
biology. ‘The panspermatism of the latter, for instance, sheds light on Browne’s 
theories of the close links between chaos, the womb, and the grave; and the notion 
of the world soul which Browne shares with the Cambridge Platonists derives in 
his case from his biological notion of the ‘plastic principle’ in seeds. It is Browne’s 
non-biological scientific theories, such as his atomism, which Browne fails to 
assimilate into his general idealistic philosophy. This is the most valuable part 
of Mr. Merton’s book. When he turns to Browne’s views on the more conven- 
tional topics of God, Nature, and Man he has little to add to the accepted critical 
account. ‘This is true also of the third part of the book, the discussion of the 
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relationship of science to the artistic imagination in Browne. This section of the 
book never seems to come to grips with its subject. Much of what is said is not 
very clear; much of it offers emotive re-creation of Browne’s own more exalted 
moods instead of critical analysis. And what is clear and unemotional is some- 
times rather obvious—for instance, a discussion of the fifth chapter of Urn Burial 
leads to the conclusions that Browne’s ‘poetic intuitions are peculiarly temporal’ 
and that his scientific data are most effective when ‘so completely assimilated 
that their rough factual contours have faded’. 

The conclusion of the whole book, that the influence of Browne’s laboratory 
science on his philosophy and art was indirect, acting purely as a ‘personal medium 
through which inherited ideas and themes could be absorbed from the philo- 
sophic and artistic milieu’, raises many problems of the nature of the imaginative 
process which Mr. Merton does little to clarify. 

A. K. Croston 


John Milton’s Complete Poetical Works. Reproduced in Photographic 
Facsimile. A Critical Text Edition compiled and edited by Harris FRANCIS 
FLetcHer. Vol. III: The Second Edition of Paradise Lost. Pp. vi+455. 
Vol. IV: The 1671 Edition of Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. Pp. 
vi+316. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1948. $20.00 each, or $60.00 
the set of 4 vols. 


The publication of these volumes brings to a close a truly great enterprise: no 
less than the reprint in photographic facsimile, with critical apparatus, of the 
first editions of Milton’s poetical works published in his lifetime, together with 
facsimiles of the important manuscripts. 


Vol. III: Paradise Lost. Second edition. 


In my review of vol. ii, containing Paradise Lost, First Edition [R.E.S. xxiti 
(1947), 170-3], I expressed the hope that in the volume to come dealing with the 
second edition Professor Fletcher would give his critical judgement free rein, and 
would let us know what he really thinks about the text of Paradise Lost. This hope 
has not been realized. Professor Fletcher declares: ‘I prefer to be descriptive 
rather than opinionative about Milton’s text.’ All honour to him for the meticu- 
lous care he has bestowed upon the tedious labour of collation, and for the 
caution with which he has restricted himself in his textual notes. But I would 
submit that an editor must take his courage in his hands and exercise his critical 
judgement upon his text throughout. Such a note as the following in Professor 
Fletcher’s critical apparatus is characteristic: 


Book xi. 19. By thir great Intercessor, came in sight: 
Note thir] Is this word stressed or unstressed? 


An editor must make up his mind. We know that Milton uses two spellings for 
this pronoun, their and thir. On what principle? A study of his later prose as 
well as of Paradise Lost reveals that for Milton thir is the normal form, and that 
he uses their as an emphatic form either (1) in antithesis or (2) in what we can 
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take as a well-defined grammatical use—as objective genitive, or where the pro- 
noun serves as antecedent to a relative. Thus, to illustrate from Paradise Lost, 


(1) our temper chang’d 

Into their temper (ii. 276-7) 
(2) all the Clouds together drove 

From under Heav’n; the Hills to their supplie 

Vapour &c.... 

Sent up amain. (xi. 740-3) 


“Their supplie’ means ‘supply of the clouds’ 
and 
Fickle their state whom God 
Most favors (ix. 948-9) 


—meaning ‘the state of those whom God most favours’. 


That Professor Fletcher has not grasped Milton’s principle is plain from his 
note on their in this last passage: ‘But it seems difficult to stress this word.’ 

A close student of Milton must recognize this poet’s unusual care for the 
minutiae of spelling and punctuation, and in trying to understand it, must 
inevitably come to the conclusion that its motive is simply his desire to make 
his reader read his lines aright. This means, for a poet of Milton’s metrical genius, 
right for sound and metre, as well as for meaning. He distinguishes, by spelling, 
even, disyllable from eevn or eev’n, monosyllable, taking the liberty to use either 
at choice. Professor Fletcher is not alive to this distinction. At x. 47: 


In even scale. But fall’n he is, and now 


where the page can be found in two states, the earlier incorrect state (Professor 
Fletcher judges it to be the later corrected state) prints eevn, the later even. 
Plainly the word is disyllabic here and Milton has made the printer correct eeun 
to even. 

The editor’s indifference to these minutiae is expressed in his judgement on 
the changes made in the second edition of Paradise Lost: 


Simple changes in spelling, . . . are practically without significance for us to-day, 
although many of Milton’s apparent spelling preferences such as Childern, hunderd, 
voutsafe, were virtually eliminated by them in 1674. 


Against this view I ardently protest. Every syllable and sound had a meaning 
for Milton’s sensitive ear, and every reader who honours him must respect his 
spellings. Punctuation is also important to Milton both for meaning and metre. 
Here again Professor Fletcher seems to throw in his hand. ‘In his holograph’, 
he writes, ‘Milton was inconsistent with himself in such matters.’ True enough 
—but it is still possible to trace the considered principles on which he sought to 
punctuate his final text, and I should myself leave a very narrow margin for 
what Professor Fletcher calls his ‘relish for punctuational experimentation’. 
Milton, for example, uses the semicolon in certain precise connexions where a 
moderate pause is intended; to mark phrases or clauses in a succession; 
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sometimes to introduce a simile. I should myself have no doubt in choosing the 
semicolon of 1667 rather than the comma of 1674 after tread and before the 
simile in vi. 73: 
the passive Air upbore 
Thir nimble tread; as when the total kind 
Of Birds . . . &c. 


But Professor Fletcher notes: ‘It is difficult to choose between the comma and 
the semicolon here.’ 
He is not, I conclude, closely interested in Milton’s metrical art. I find some 
of his notes impossible to comprehend. For example, on xii. 238, 
And terror cease; he grants what they besaught (1674) 
And terror cease; he grants them thir desire (1667) 


he comments: ‘For meter 1667 is one syllable deficient, and the 1674 form of the 
line must be preferred. This is a most remarkable metrical change. Who first 
caught it?’ Now the line has ten syllables in each version, and the change was 
made, I suppose, to avoid dull repetition. The line which precedes it runs 
“That Moses might report to them his will’. The consecutive line endings ‘them 
his will’ and ‘them thir desire’ must have fallen tediously on Milton’s ear. 

Every scholar must approach with a tremor the difficult and dangerous task of 
emendation and this editor is duly cautious. But there are a few classical places 
in Paradise Lost that ought to be noticed. Three of the great Bentley’s emenda- 
tions should be adopted without question: swelling for smelling (swelling gourd) 
at vii. 321 ; Soule for Fowle Ed. 1 (Foul Ed. 2) at vii. 451, and Woman for Women 
at ix. 1183. Professor Fletcher gives doubtful assent to the second of these and 
does not notice the others. When he ventures to wrestle himself with notable 
readings he seems often to create difficulties where none exist. For example, at x. 
580-2, the passage about ‘the wide- / Encroaching Eve’ (‘w de-’ stands at the end 
of the line), he finds an insoluble difficulty in ‘the awkward break in the com- 
pound’. ‘I see’, he says, ‘no way short of changing Encroaching to solve it.’ But 
Milton often runs on the sense over the end of a line, making no awkward break: 
as at iv. 105, ‘instead / Of us outcast’; or v. 273, ‘the Sun’s / Bright Temple’. 
The wide- / Encroaching Eve is no more difficult to accept by an accustomed 
swimmer in the current of Milton’s verse. 


Vol. IV: Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes 


Professor Fletcher deals at length and usefully with the neglected questions 
of the chronology of the composition and the publication of these two poems. 
He believes himself that they were projected, worked at, and finally completed 
along with Paradise Lost over about the same period of time. One matter of 
cardinal importance which he omits from his reckoning is the question of style, 
and this surely should not be disregarded. Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes as works of poetic art belong to different phases, or to different bouts of 
work, from the earlier epic. 

To approach the textual problems of these poems after leaving Paradise Lost 
is to change a rich and fruitful soil for arid sand. Professor Fletcher can show 
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only a meagre crop of corrections in the different signatures. Apart from one 
correction of ‘their’ to ‘thir’ in Paradise Regained and another in Samson Agonistes, 
and the righting of a wrong bit of punctuation in Paradise Regained, there is 
nothing to record but routine corrections, or attempted corrections of careless 
compositors’ work. There is a good deal of indifferent printing but hardly a real 
crux in the text. 

In summing up the character of these volumes unstinted praise must be given, 
and is gladly given, to the care and accuracy with which Professor Fletcher has 
done his work of collation (I can point to one solitary mistake here: in vol. iii, 
p- 287, he notes on Paradise Lost, vii. 116: ‘the in all copies of 1667 and 1674 
examined’. But see his vol. ii, p. 450, where thy appears in the second printing 
of this line). His work with a large number of copies of the first editions has 
enabled him to correct inaccuracies in the Columbia edition, and to provide use- 
ful notes on the inked-in corrections in some copies. I can only regret the ex- 
pense of a serious scholar’s time upon minutiae that have no meaning for even 
the most pedantic reader: ‘squabbled’ lines, foul case, italic colons, broken 
commas. Witness his note on Paradise Lost, vi. 197: 


Sidelong,] It is impossible to tell whether this is a smashed period that looks like 
a comma, or a smashed comma that looks like a period. 


There is no textual problem, for as Professor Fletcher justly concludes, “The 
comma is obviously right here.’ 

A warning note should surely be struck. Facsimile reproductions have the 
highest value for all scholars, and the four volumes of this great edition are to the 
likes of me worth their weight in gold. But a halt must be called to the increasing 
expenditure of labour and money upon mere physical processes. Why print a 
facsimile of State 1 of a page (vol. iii, p. 284) which shows no difference from 
State 2, except in the page number? An editor’s task is to help us to read his 
author’s text aright: no more—and it is enough. 

HELEN DARBISHIRE 


Pope and his Contemporaries: Essays presented to George Sherburn. 
Edited by James L. Ciirrorp and Louis A. LANpa. Pp. viii+278. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1949. 30s. net. 


It might more pertinently be said of this than of many such collections that its 
great lack is a contribution from the pen of the recipient. As the editors hint in 
their Preface, and as is clear enough from the contents, the aim of the compilation 
is not merely to present a series of eighteenth-century studies by eminent hands, 
but to demonstrate a particular critical approach—an approach which has made 
the renaissance of eighteenth-century scholarship something of a literary event 
in our time, and which no one has done more to foster than George Sherburn. 
If the absence of his name leaves an inevitable gap, however, the success of the 
volume in its main aim must surely be the tribute he would value more than any 
other. 

It is necessary to stress the design of the book for two reasons: first, because a 
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cursory perusal might suggest that some of the studies are of a detailed kind more 
suited to a learned journal than to a presentation volume; and secondly, because 
the book is more than a tribute, or even a demonstration of the ‘historical’ 
approach to literature—it is in the nature of a manifesto, and as such is entitled 
to a significant place in contemporary criticism. 

Contributions fall into three groups, the first (after a general discussion of the 
Tory satirists by L. I. Bredvold) being devoted to Pope, the second to Swift, 
and the third to miscellaneous studies of Defoe’s prose (Bonamy Dobrée), the 
songs in Steele’s plays (Rae Blanchard), John Gay (James Sutherland), the 
ethical and political background of Thomson’s Liberty (Alan Dugald McKillop), 
Spence’s ‘History of English Poetry’ (James M. Osborn) and ‘Pope and Our 
Contemporaries’ (Joseph Wood Krutch). 

If the essays on Pope form the most satisfying part of the book, it is to some 
extent because they include one study of Pope’s poetry as a whole—‘Wit and 
Poetry in Pope’ (Maynard Mack)—whereas the widest scope afforded to Swift 
is a discussion of “The Mechanical Operation of the Spirit’ (J. L. Clifford). But 
it is in their collective aspect that these essays are most successful. Without 
Professor Mack’s broader survey Professor Geoffrey Tillotson’s sensitive and 
minute analysis of the original text of the ‘Epistle to Harley’ might seem some- 
what limited in this setting; taken together the two pieces exemplify admirably 
how textual study and a respect for the historical context may produce something 
more than the sum of their component parts. Similarly the lucid study of ‘Pope 
and Deism’ (Arthur Friedman) might appear over-specialized without Professor 
Bredvold on “The Gloom of the Tory Satirists’ and Professor R. F. Jones on 
“The Background of the Attack on Science in the Age of Pope’. This group also 
includes a discussion of ‘Pope and the Sister Arts’ (Robert J. Allen) and the first 
printing of ‘A Master Key to Popery’, an ironical defence of the ‘Epistle to 
Burlington’. This piece, which Professor John Butt regards as almost certainly 
by Pope, is perhaps the most interesting of the several original documents which 
are examined in the volume: it is obviously important both for the light it sheds 
on the Imitations of Horace and as an addition to the kind of criticism which the 


Scriblerus Club used so effectively in the ‘Peri Bathous’ and the ‘Notes Variorum’ 


to The Dunciad. 

Among the studies of Swift, Professor Clifford’s examination of ‘The Mechanical 
Operation of the Spirit’ not only makes a strong case for the position of the 
‘Fragment’ at the end of the Tale of a Tub volume as being fully premeditated, 
but also takes us nearer to an understanding of Swift’s use of ‘indecent’ imagery. 
In a comprehensive analysis of Swift’s early biographers Mr. Harold Williams 
advances a plea for both the accuracy and insight of Thomas Sheridan. The 
study of the Dublin manuscript of the ‘Sermon on Brotherly Love’ by Mr. 
Herbert Davis affords an enlightening glimpse of Swift at work, and also—a 
point of wider literary significance—shows how rigorously he applied to himself 
the advice he offered to others. The late Professor A. E. Case’s ‘surmise’ con- 
cerning Swift’s animosity towards his uncle Godwin is more penetrating and 
may well be more fruitful than the writer’s modest disclaimer would suggest. 
Finally, from the statistics of the ‘Deanery’ income Professor Louis A. Landa, 
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with a notable lightness of touch, derives facts about Swift’s financial position 
and throws light on his attitude to money. Although these essays do not present 
such a complete picture as those on Pope, it must be said that, springing as they 
do from a genuine sympathy with Swift’s writings, they all indicate how an 
examination which starts from ‘facts’ may arrive at a conclusion which is some- 
thing more than ‘historical’. 

The controversial aspect of this book deserves more discussion than can be 
devoted to it here. Broadly speaking the implied thesis is that the ‘relativist’ 
approach can achieve results quite as enlightening as those obtained by the 
‘absolutist’ critic without the latter’s extravagant claims for the infallibility of 
his own perceptions. In this challenge both the strength and the weakness of 
much present-day eighteenth-century criticism becomes evident. The strength 
lies in a respect for good prose and in the sensitive and intelligent use of ‘objec- 
tive’ evidence to arrive at illuminating critical judgements. The weakness arises 
from a certain querulousness of tone, directed (understandably, perhaps) against 
critics who make unfounded claims for seventeenth-century literature, and (less 
pardonably) against the literature itself. Professor Mack, for instance, while 
delicately beating the absolutists at their own game of analysing the structure of 
Pope’s imagery, does much less than justice to Donne’s ‘compasses’ image. 
Allied with this there sometimes goes a reluctance (again understandable, but 
still unfortunate) to make any positive claims for eighteenth-century literature. 
If (as Professor Bredvold suggests) ‘young people’ mistake Swift’s irony for 
‘philosophical nihilism’, or if Professor Krutch is right in saying that ‘Pope’s 
poetry has not “‘come back” as completely as we sometimes like to assume’, then 
the fault lies to some extent in the critics’ reluctance to face the question of 
values. It is this which renders a piece of criticism such as Professor James 
Sutherland’s urbane and penetrating study of John Gay less satisfying than it 
should be. Gay (he says in effect) may not be very important, but he did some 
things superlatively well—and he proceeds to show what things and how well. 
This kind of irony (by no means confined to Professor Sutherland’s essay) is 
doubtless partly due to a lifetime of eighteenth-century scholarship—abeunt 
studia in mores. But it is too defensive: it leaves the Augustan age as a kind of 
railed enclosure into which only those with special qualifications may enter. 

NORMAN CALLAN 


Byron, Hobhouse and Foscolo: New Documents in the History of a 
Collaboration. By E. R. Vincent. Pp. viii+-135. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1949. 10s. 6d. net. 

The unusual partie de trois which is the subject of Professor Vincent’s book 
provides an amusing footnote to both English and Italian literary history. In 
the summer of 1817 Byron was engaged on the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold, 
of which the first draft was begun on 26 June and finished on 29 July. As the 
work progressed the question of notes and commentary began to occupy the 
poet’s mind, and on 20 July he wrote to John Murray: ‘I may, perhaps, give 
some little gossip in the notes as to the present state of Italian literati and 
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literature, being acquainted with some of their Capi—men as well as books— 
but this depends upon my humour at the time; so now, pronounce: I say 
nothing.’ Meantime John Cam Hobhouse, ‘my friend H.’, after a winter in 
Rome, had rejoined Byron at La Mira, and on 7 August the latter again wrote to 
Murray: ‘Mr. Hobhouse has promised me a copy of Tasso’s will, for the notes; 
and I have some curious things to say about Ferrara, and Parisina’s story, and 
perhaps a farthing candle’s worth of light upon the present state of Italian 
literature’, adding ‘I shall hardly be ready by October; but that don’t matter. 
I have all to copy and correct, and the notes to write’. By 21 August he was 
asking Murray to name a price for the new work, adding now ‘there will be 
a good many notes’; and on 4 September, answering Murray’s offer of 1,500 
guineas, he says flatly ‘I won’t take it’, and demands 2,500. The notes, he again 
repeats, ‘are numerous’, and (this for the first time) ‘are chiefly written by Mr 
Hobhouse, whose researches have been indefatigable, and who . . . has more 
real knowledge of Rome and its environs than any Englishman who has been 
there since Gibbon’, but who, he adds, ‘has no interest, directly or indirectly, 
in the price or profit to be derived from the copyright’. 

But Hobhouse, while willing to expatiate on the antiquities of Italy, showed 
apparently little inclination to deal with ‘the present state of Italian literature’, 
and both writers soon came to distrust their capacity to speak with authority on 
that subject. Meantime Hobhouse, who intended to return to England in 
November, continued to labour on the notes, while Byron added fresh stanzas 
to the poem, being engaged at the same time on the completion of Beppo. So 
far as the annotation of Childe Harold went there seems to have been no real 
collaboration between the two, and Byron afterwards declared that it was their 
habit to work separately, and that he had not even read Hobhouse’s notes. But 
his attitude remained benevolent, and he continued to commend the latter’s 
work to Murray, writing significantly on 15 November, ‘as for the notes by 
Hobhouse, I suspect they will be of the heroic size’. By this time Hobhouse 
had given up the idea of an early return, and remained in Venice over the New 
Year, only reaching England at the beginning of February 1818, with the MS. 
of Childe Harold, Canto IV, and the notes, the longer of which he now decided 
to bring out as a separate treatise, or series of treatises, to be known as Historical 
Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold, containing Dissertations on the 
Ruins of Rome. 

It was at this point that a new and explosive element was added to the partner- 
ship. Some weeks later, on 23 March, when the J/lustrations were already in 
the press, Hobhouse met the poet Ugo Foscolo at a dinner-party of Roger 
Wilbraham’s, and, immensely impressed by his conversation, conceived the idea 
of approaching him for some notes on recent Italian literature. Foscolo, of 
whom it was afterwards said that he had given to Italy ‘a new institution, exile’, 
had now been a year and a half in England, where he met with an immediate 
welcome in Whig society as a writer and champion of liberty. His vehement 
temperament, the brilliance of his talk (especially in circles where Italian was 
still spoken or understood), and his red hair and striking but unattractive features 
made him a conspicuous figure in any company; so that references to him, not 
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always flattering, are frequent in the memoirs and diaries of the time. But few 
of those who knew him as the author of Jacopo Ortis can have guessed that 
a century later he was to rank, with Leopardi and Manzoni, among the foremost 
of modern Italian poets. Byron, who had not been consulted over the new 
collaborator and had never met Foscolo, was well acquainted with him by 
reputation, since both had frequented the salon of the Countess Albrizzi (Foscolo 
between 1792 and 1797, Byron since 1816), and their relation is compared by 
Professor Vincent to that of ‘two beasts of prey, passing in a jungle, careful and 
polite, avoiding an unnecessary and probably hazardous proximity’. And as late 
as 1819 Byron shows himself ignorant of Foscolo’s masterpiece J Sepolcri (1807), 
in which, on the common theme of the tombs in Santa Croce, the Italian poet 
had anticipated and rivalled his own eloquent words: 


Here repose 
Angelo’s, Alfieri’s bones, and his, 
The starry Galileo, with his woes; 
Here Machiavelli’s earth return’d to whence it rose. 
(C.H. iv, st. 54.) 
A egregie cose il forte animo accendono 
L’urne de’ forti, o Pindemonte; e bella 
E santa fanno al peregrin la terra 
Che le ricetta. lo quando il monumento 
Vidi ove posa il corpo di quel Grande, 
Che temprando lo scettro a’ regnatori 
Gli allér ne sfronda, ed alle genti svela 
Di che lagrime grondi e di che sangue; 
E l’arca di colui, che nuovo Olimpo 
Alzd in Roma a’ Celesti; e di chi vide 
Sotto l’etereo padiglion rotarsi 
Pit: mondi, e il Sole irradiarsi immoto, 
Onde all’ Anglo che tanta ala vi stese 
Sgombrod primo le vie del firmamento; 
Te beata, gridai... 
(I Sepolcri, vv. 151-65.) 


Foscolo had responded willingly to Hobhouse’s invitation, and furnished him 
with the material for six biographical and critical studies (on Cesarotti, Parini, 
Alfieri, Ippolito Pindemonte, Monti, and Foscolo himself) which, translated and 
edited by Hobhouse, formed the substance of the 168-page Essay on the Present 
Literature of Italy, which was now added to the Jilustrations ; and the whole was 
ready for publication by 28 April, simultaneously with the appearance of Childe 
Harold, Canto IV. The work bore the single name of Hobhouse on the title- 
page, and the praise and blame with which it was received were naturally directed 
to him. To his chagrin, however, most of the praise was given to the Essay on 
Literature. Byron called it ‘perfect’, and characteristically compared it to John- 
son’s Poets. Strangers wrote to Hobhouse from Italy to congratulate him on ‘his 
wonderful knowledge of recent Italian literature and the acumen of his criticism’. 
But the wind soon changed from that quarter. Literary jealousies and individual 
susceptibilities were stirred, and Milan in particular was deeply shaken. The 
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Abbé Di Breme, the coryphaeus of the Romantic School, wrote both to Byron 
and to Hobhouse, complaining bitterly of the way in which its claims were 
ignored in the Essay and of the undue importance given to Foscolo. It was soon 
suspected, indeed, that from the independence and trenchancy of its judgements, 
and the intimate knowledge shown of the personal characteristics of the various 
authors, Foscolo must have had a hand in its composition, although Hobhouse 
continued to conceal this, and Foscolo even denied it in a letter to Silvio Pellico 
of 30 September 1818. Meantime Byron derived a good deal of sardonic amuse- 
ment from the incident. After answering Di Breme in a letter which has not 
been traced, he sent on the latter’s communication to Hobhouse, urging him 
also to reply: 

Enclosed is Breme’s scrawl. Answer him if you like, but I have given him 
a Siserana, I promise you, in mine already. . . . Row hiin, I say, he gives you 
devilish bitter words, and I long to see you by the ears, that I do. 


Hobhouse finally replied to Di Breme on 28 September in a long, temperate, 
and ingenious letter (the relevant portions of which are printed by Professor 
Vincent), which suffers, however, from the ambiguity of his relations with 
Foscolo; and with that the incident closed. 

The rest of the book is taken up with the correspondence on other matters 
between the two collaborators from 1818 to 1824, always difficult because of 
Foscolo’s uncertain temper, aggravated by his financial troubles, and is of less 
general interest. 

JoHN PurRvEs 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. A Biography. By RANDALL Stewart. Pp. viii+-279. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1949. $4.00; 25s. net. 

Hawthorne’s Last Phase. By Epwarp Hutcuins Davipson. Pp. xviii+174 
(Yale Studies in English, III). New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. $3.75; 215. net. 


There is a puzzle about Hawthorne that is always irritating. It has to do with 
an impression of the man that it is hard to reconcile with one’s impression of his 
greatest work. It is perhaps not altogether fortunate for Hawthorne that we 
should possess his journals in such bulk: for the question one is always driven to 
ask is, how can the author of these journals have been the author of The Scarlet 
Letter? Long ago Henry James found the journals puzzling—and he had read 
less of them than we have. What troubled James was how these Notebooks 
came to be written. ‘What was Hawthorne’s purpose in carrying on for so many 
years this minute and often trivial chronicle?’ James observed that Hawthorne 
was largely concerned to record outward objects, and that emotions and ideas 
are almost excluded: 


The simplest way to describe the tone of these extremely objective journals is 
to say that they read like a series of very pleasant, though rather dullish and 
decidedly formal, letters, addressed to himself by a man who, having suspicions 
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that they might be opened in the post, should have determined to insert nothing 
compromising. They contain much that is too futile for things intended for pub- 
licity; whereas, on the other hand, as a receptacle of private impressions and 
opinions, they are curiously cold and empty. 

And James concluded that though the journals might widen if not elevate our 
glimpse of Hawthorne’s mind, they do so ‘by what they fail to contain, as much 
as by what we find in them’.. We can partly say what purpose the journals were 
intended to serve, or at any rate came to serve. But we are still as puzzled as 
James was, and our question can be put in this form: how is it that a man so 
commonplace and unintelligent—not to put too fine a point on it—as the author 
of the English and Italian Notebooks can have been the author of The Scarlet 
Letter? 

Mr. Randall Stewart’s Life of Hawthorne hardly answers our question. Mr. 
Stewart would probably not admit that the question arises. It is to him that we 
owe our texts of the American and English Notebooks, soundly and pains- 
takingly edited from Hawthorne’s own manuscripts. For many years he has 
been studying the details of Hawthorne’s career, and no more accurate record 
of it exists than this short and straightforward biography. But Mr. Stewart’s 
Hawthorne remains the Hawthorne of the Notebooks. Hawthorne has in the 
past offered too great a temptation to the romantic biographer, and Mr. Stewart’s 
clarity and sobriety are not unwelcome. It is indeed with some amusement that 
one watches him straightening out and reducing to the normal and ordinary two 
of the episodes which have given much scope to the romantic interpreter, the 
friendship with Melville, and the ‘twelve years’ isolation’. Mr. Stewart is deter- 
mined to see in the twelve years which Hawthorne spent in his mother’s house 
in Salem between 1825 and 1837 little more than a quite normal episode in a 
writer’s life, and he devotes himself not unsuccessfully to showing how busy 
Hawthorne was, how varied his activities, how ordinary his social relationships in 
this period. The shadow of the abnormal is to be banished, and Hawthorne’s 
own descriptions of these years are to be discounted. It is all very exact and 
reassuring. This Hawthorne, the all too commonplace Hawthorne of the Note- 
books, was after all there and was Hawthorne. But our doubts insist on recurring, 
and the question, Is this all there was? repeats itself. 

Hawthorne returned to Concord from England and Europe in 1860. He died 
four years later. Mr. Stewart records what Hawthorne did and wrote and did 
not write in these years. Yet even through the lucidity of these pages something 
very queer seems to be distinguishable. Surely Hawthorne’s collapse—pre- 
mature senility, was it ?—-was rather more strange than Mr. Stewart would have it. 

Mr. Davidson’s study of Hawthorne’s life as a writer in these four years, 
although he is not concerned with Hawthorne’s personality or vie intime, paints 
these scenes in darker colours than Mr. Stewart’s palette would admit. Mr. 
Davidson’s subject is the collapse of Hawthorne’s creative powers; he has also 
written a remarkably interesting study of a writer’s mode of composition that 
has a relevance wider than the four unfinished novels of Hawthorne’s which he 
examines. Hawthorne left these four novels, The Ancestral Footstep (composed be- 
fore his return to America), Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret, Septimius Felton, The Dolliver 
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Romance. On the last three he worked between 1861 and his death. They were 
the main preoccupation of these years, complicated by illness and financial trouble, 
when his only substantial publication was the series of essays on England worked 
up from passages in his English Journal. Mr. Davidson has got behind the texts 
of these stories as they came from the editorial hands of Hawthorne’s heirs to 
Hawthorne’s original materials. What we have is a collection of studies and notes 
for these tales. Mr. Davidson distinguishes them into ‘studies’ and ‘drafts’, these 
latter being the attempts to present the material in a version that would be the 
substance of the novel (it was from these drafts that the published versions were 
made). Taken as a whole this must be one of the strangest collections of a 
novelist’s working material that we have, and taken as a whole it communicates 
a sense of desperation. There is something here that is not in Mr. Stewart’s 
pages. We are watching a novelist who can no longer make a novel, who is 
fumbling hopelessly for themes, situations, structure. Nothing falls into its 
right place. Nothing can be finished. Mr. Davidson has arranged his complicated 
material with great skill, and has enabled us to follow the workings of Hawthorne’s 
mind as he starts, changes his mind, starts afresh; he traces the relations of these 
attempts to each other—for The Ancestral Footstep is an earlier version of Dr. 
Grimshawe’s Secret, and Septimius Felton and The Dolliver Romance are handlings 
of the same theme—and to Hawthorne’s Notebooks and his earlier work. In 
a final chapter Mr. Davidson sketches a theory of the breakdown to which these 
pathetic fragments witness. He argues that the basis of Hawthorne’s successful 
creations was the coming together of a moral idea and an image or episode; the 
finding of a symbol which is the fusion of image and moral ‘so that one became 
the visual representation of the other’; and the finding of one great dramatic 
scene which should be the centre of the action and should explicate theme and 
symbol. The breakdown comes when Hawthorne is unable—or perhaps the 
inability is a symptom of the breakdown—to effect the union of the three 
elements. Undoubtedly what comes out so strongly from an examination of 
these studies and drafts is that Hawthorne simply did not know what he wanted 
to do. He does not know what these romances are to be about. How far is 
Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret to treat of the contrast between American and English 
ways? How far is it to be an ironical treatment of Americans searching for 
genealogies in England, how far a study of the ill effects of the past on the present? 
Is Septimius Felton to be a sympathetic or an unsympathetic character? Would 
the prolongation of man’s life make for good or for evil? Hawthorne is never 
really certain. And, in a way, more disturbing than this is Hawthorne’s clutching 
at symbols whose meanings he cannot decipher. The bloody footprint, the 
coffin full of golden hair, the spiders, the purple flowers that grow from the dead 
boy’s grave, all these must, Hawthorne is determined, mean something, they 
must be central to his narrative, but the meaning eludes him. Hawthorne 
searches his Notebooks for episodes and still more episodes that might be used, 
for he borrows from himself these symbols that should be meaningful. Yet the 
sum will not come out, the images are words that refer to nothing. 

Some years ago Mr. Yvor Winters had put his finger on precisely this feature 
of these four romances. We have in them, he says, 
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all of the machinery and all of the mannerisms of the allegorist, but we cannot 
discover the substance of his communication, nor is he himself aware of it so far 
as we can judge. We have the symbolic footprint, the symbolic spider, the symbolic 
elixirs and poisons, but we have not that of which they are symbolic; we have the 
hushed, the tense and confidential manner, on the part of the narrator, of one who 
imparts a grave secret, but the words are inaudible. Yet we have not, on the other 
hand, anything approaching realistic fiction, for the events are improbable or 
even impossible, and the characters lack all reality. The technique neither of the 
novelist nor of the allegorist was available to Hawthorne when he approached the 
conditions of his own experience: he had looked for signals in nature so long and 
so intently, and his ancestors before him had done so for so many generations, that, 
like a man hypnotized, or like a man corroded with madness, he saw them; but 
he no longer had any way of determining their significance, and he had small 
talent for rendering their physical presence with intensity.' 


The materials Mr. Davidson makes available confirm the truth of this diagnosis. 
Hawthorne knows only one method, the method of the allegorist who finds the 
universe and all that is in it meaningful because symbolic of final moral laws. 
He must continue to look for the emblems even when he no longer knows what 
they are emblems of. Mr. Winters sees this as the Nemesis of New England 
Puritanism. Once the apprehension of the moral laws dies, as it was dying even 
in Hawthorne’s New England, then objects, persons, and episodes cease to be 
emblematic, and we are left with the language without the meaning. Whether this 
be a true generalization about New England Puritanism is certainly arguable, 
but that it is a true account of Hawthorne’s case I have no doubt. It is corro- 
borated by that increasing triviality of the moral themes which Mr. Davidson 
notices in Hawthorne’s work. 

The case of Hawthorne documented by Mr. Davidson is one that well de- 
serves examination by the critics who are now turning with increasing, even if 
somewhat self-conscious, assiduity to the study of how novels are made. 

D. J. GorDoNn 


Immortal Diamond: Studies in Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited by 
NORMAN WEYAND, S.J. With the assistance of RayMonpD V. ScHoper, S.J. 


Introduction by JoHN Pick. Pp. xxvi+451. London: Sheed & Ward, 1949. 
21s. net. 


These studies were made by American members of the Society of Jesus for the 
centenary of Hopkins’s birth. Dr. John Pick, to whom, as author of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, Priest and Poet (1942), contributors are glad to make acknow- 
ledgement, writes of Immortal Diamond that ‘its distinction is that it emphasizes 
and extends the twofold yet single truth: Hopkins was a poet and at the same 
time a priest’. Nearly all the papers were completed during 1944; their appear- 
ance was delayed by war conditions. It is very understandable that, to editorial 
regret, Dr. W. H. Gardner’s Centenary Study should not have been available in 
the year of its publication for the use of all the eleven contributors. Still less, of 


' Yvor Winters, Maule’s Curse (Norfolk, Conn., 1938), pp. 19-20. 
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course, could they have had access to the third edition (1948) of Poems, under Dr. 
Gardner’s editorship, or to the second volume of his Study (1949), which, with 
other very recent work, all students of Hopkins have now to take into account. 
The chief editor’s indexed chronological bibliography in Immortal Diamond— 
much the fullest we have—is brought down to the end of 1946. Fr. Martin C. 
Carroll was able to insert into his opening chapter on ‘Hopkins and the Society 
of Jesus’ a little fresh matter from the 1866-8 Journal, part of which has now 
come out in the Month. The photograph reproduced as frontispiece appears 
to be new to the public: is the date known?! 

It is due to the chief editor, Fr. Norman Weyand, that we are given in an 
Appendix, so conveniently, The Times’ reports of the wrecks of the ‘Deutschland’ 
and the ‘Eurydice’. Dr. Gardner had noted in his essay on the ‘Deutschland’ poem 
that it ‘follows closely the contemporary newspaper accounts of the disaster, in 
some places . . . with almost word for word fidelity’: we now see for the first time 
exactly how, both there and in “The Loss of the Eurydice’, Hopkins used 
reporters’ descriptions. Fr. Robert R. Boyle’s suggestive essay on “The Wreck 
of the Deutschland’, concerned with its ‘thought structure’, has an interesting 
interpretation, differing from Dr. Gardner’s, of the seventh line of stanza 5, Pt. I. 
There is a separate study of “The Loss of the Eurydice’ by Fr. Youree Watson. 

Fr. John Louis Bonn’s ‘Greco-Roman Verse Theory and Hopkins’ seems to 
a reviewer without expert qualifications to read like a judicious account and 
criticism of Hopkins’s interpretation of the knowledge available in his day. In 
‘Sprung Rhythm and the Life of English Poetry’, Fr. Walter J. Ong seeks to 
account for this rhythm and ‘to design a key to [Hopkins’s] vast number of 
scattered remarks by showing both his practice and his comment on his practice 
against a general pattern of development in English verse’. The result claims 
and deserves close attention, short of gaining full consent. Fr. Ong never forgets 
the most important thing of all—‘that “‘sprung rhythm” will be understood first’ 
and, for that matter, last—‘by being heard’. His account encourages better hear- 
ing. Perhaps Fr. Ong underestimates the effect of Welsh poetry on Hopkins’s? 
Other questions, very different, might be raised—on Fr. Ong’s historico-literary 
assumptions, on the setting-up of the lines quoted from ‘Harry Ploughman’ .. . 

In ‘Hopkins: Poet of Nature and the Supernatural’ Fr. Maurice B. McNamee 
dwells on Hopkins’s power to convey experience of ‘the beauties of creation’ 
and of Christian truths; ‘his [Hopkins’s] rich apprehension and fresh masterly 
expression of [these truths] become almost as rooted in the mind as the very 
words of Scripture themselves’. Fr. Chester A. Burns in ‘Hopkins, Poet of 
Ascetic and AEsthetic Conflict’ does not go so far as to term poetic genius re- 
dundant in a religiously-dedicated life, for he once refers to Hopkins’s poems 
as being ‘all of exquisite worth’. Otherwise, his main effort is to persuade—to 
persuade any who might regret the inevitable obstacles to the exercise of Hopkins’s 
poetic faculty that things could not and should not have happened but as they 


* “The Biographical Outline’, p. [xvix], needs correction: G. M. H. took a rst in Lit. 
Hum. T.T. 1867, in ‘Mods’. M.T. 1864; and ‘A Vision of the Mermaids’ is no longer 
thought a prize-poem. 
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did. Fr. William T. Noon invites consideration of Hopkins as a poet-critic in 
“The Three Languages of Poetry’ and relates the undergraduate letter to A. W. M. 
Baillie on ‘the three languages’ to many other critical observations made at 
different times of Hopkins’s life. Fr. Arthur MacGillivray, after ‘walking around 
his subject’—‘Hopkins and Creative Writing’—to observe the effects of ‘the 
Hopkins tradition’ on some American verse, discusses Hopkins as model for a 
poetry-writing college class. If, as seems likely, it is necessary to be Hopkins to 
write as Hopkins wrote, rather deeper treatment of the subject seems called for. 
What Hopkins meant by ‘execution’ was something different from ‘tricks’. 

Fr. Raymond V. Schoder contributes an ‘Interpretative Glossary’ of Hopkins’s 
poetry and a valuable essay on ‘What does the Windhover mean?’ He relates 
this sonnet closely to the Kingdom of Christ meditation in the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius Loyola, and may well be right. He sees ‘minion’, ‘dauphin’, 
‘riding’, ‘rein’ in the octave as reiterations of the meditation’s imagery. He does 
not appeal to the Spanish word caballero present in the Exercises, yet that might 
strengthen the probability that ‘O my chevalier’ is directly Ignatian: his further 
interpretation, that the poet is here apostrophizing his heart, seems less probable. 
Fr. Schoder’s is certainly not a final view of “The Windhover’—were such ever 
to be possible—but it is if anything the more interesting for that. The ‘Interpre- 
tative Glossary’ of the poems sets forth meanings not as ‘definitive for a particular 
passage’, but ‘as the objective evidence of what the word does mean in accepted 
usage .. . here is what the word should mean, . . . the necessary starting point for 
deciding on its actual force in the context’. This account may prompt some 
gcneral reserve. Of individual words, hornlight (‘Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves’, and 
elsewhere) is persuasively explained; campion (‘The furl of fresh-leaved 
dogrose down’) is misunderstood—it is easy to see how." 

M. G. LLoyp THomas 


A Literary History of England. Edited by ALBert C. Baucu. Pp. xii+ 1673. 

New York and London: Appleton-Century-Crofts Inc., 1949. $7.50. 

What is literary history? A series of biographies of authors? A string of 
critical discussions of their works? An account of social, philosophic, and 
aesthetic ‘backgrounds’ and ‘trends of thought’? Perhaps the ideal literary 
history should combine all these things, but such a combination is only really 
feasible in a work on a vast scale. Two types of English literary history have 
appeared in the modern period. On the one hand there is the single-volume 
work by one author, such as the pioneer but now outdated surveys by Saintsbury 
and Lang, and on the other the monsters in many volumes to which a number 
of specialists contribute, such as the Cambridge History edited by Ward and 
Waller and the new Oxford History now in process of publication. American 
scholarship (anticipated in some degree by the useful volume edited by John 

* When at last we get a critical edition of the poems, we may hope for a really complete 
glossary with a concordance. The 3rd edn. makes no claim to give a critical text and has 
some blemishes: one notes with particular regret the repetition of a printer’s error intro- 
duced into the 2nd edn.: ‘arise’ instead of ‘rise’ in ‘Hurrahing in Harvest’, line 1. 
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Buchan for Nelson) has produced a new variety which might be called the 
miniature monster. This takes the form of a single large book of the omnibus 
variety, the contents of which are contributed by a team of distinguished 
specialists. The dust-cover of A Literary History of England, edited by Professor 
Albert C. Baugh, announces that it is the work of ‘five outstanding scholars, each 
a noted authority in his field’. The contributors are certainly among the elder 
statesmen of English Studies in the United States. Professor Kemp Malone 
deals with the Anglo-Saxon period, Professor Baugh himself with Middle English 
literature, Professor Tucker Brooke with the Renaissance, Professor George 
Sherburn with the Restoration and the eighteenth century, and Professor Samuel 
Chew with the nineteenth century and after. These names certainly inspire 
a good deal of confidence, at any rate in so far as pure scholarship is concerned. 

Professor Kemp Malone’s section is a notable sketch of the history of both 
the language and the literature of the Old English period, remarkable alike for 
its massive scholarship and for the author’s enthusiasm for his subject, which, 
indeed, is so great that the artless reader might well receive the impression that 
the golden age of English literature ended with the Norman Conquest. Pro- 
fessor Baugh’s treatment of the Middle English period is scholarly, pleasantly 
unassuming, and heavily documented. It reads like a good course of lectures 
for Honours students. A particularly useful feature of this section is to be found 
in the full and valuable chapters on Anglo-Norman and Anglo-Latin literature. 
Professor Tucker Brooke died just before the volume appeared and a suitable 
tribute to the memory of this great American scholar is paid by the editor in 
his Preface. His handling of the great theme of the Renaissance must, therefore, 
be regarded as the work of a dying man. Here, as we should expect, we find 
abundance of sound scholarship and a great range of learning, but unfortunately 
also, much ‘fine writing’ and vague literary ‘appreciation’. Thus it is really 
hardly helpful to the student to be told that Sidney’s Defence of Poetry is ‘Shel- 
leyan’, that Marlowe’s lines ‘glitter and writhe like burnished serpents’, and that 
one of Donne’s poems is a ‘Paul and Virginia pastel’. It is to be feared that 
these phrases and others in the same section will reappear only too often in 
undergraduate essays and examination scripts. A great deal of this section is 
naturally devoted to the drama, and Professor Tucker Brooke’s encyclopaedic 
knowledge of the subject provides the reader with a rich store of interesting 
and valuable information. It is unfortunate, however, that Tourneur should be 
dismissed in a single paragraph which gives no impression of the power of his 
thought and versification, while Nabbes receives about the same amount of space 
and Marston three times as much. In the chapter on the lyric no mention is 
made of Campion’s metrical experiments, while Gabriel Harvey is shown in the 
traditional way as the butt of Nashe and the pernicious misleader of Spenser, 
with no reference to the brilliant rehabilitation of this notable humanist critic 
by G. M. Young. The treatment of the metaphysical poets is rather superficial, 
but the account of Milton’s achievement, though not profound, is perceptive 
and finely phrased. 

Perhaps the most satisfying part of the History is the section by Professor 
George Sherburn. Here a fine and discriminating scholarship is combined with 
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a balanced critical outlook which embraces all aspects of the life and thought of 
the Augustan age, and a cool, easily flowing style which is perfectly in harmony 
with the subject-matter. The chapter on the Spirit of the Restoration is one of 
the best ‘background’ sketches in the volume, a masterly piece of condensed 
social and intellectual history, while the surveys of the work of Dryden, Pope, 
and Johnson, in particular, are notable contributions to criticism. Here is no 
‘fine writing’; but appraisals which are at once forceful and sensitive. Dryden’s 
satires are ‘magnificent in their vigorous dignity and boisterous vituperation’; 
for Congreve ‘words danced with stately precision or with gay levity’; and those 
‘who fail to hear the delicately varied rhythms in Pope are akin to music “critics” 
who hear nothing but mechanic skill in Mozart’. 

Professor Samuel Chew had, perhaps, a harder task in dealing with the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, and his contribution is certainly more uneven. 
His treatment of Wordsworth and Coleridge is uninspiring, he is condescending 
to Crabbe, and rather patronizing to George Eliot. On the other hand, his 
chapters on Byron, Scott, Tennyson, and Swinburne are penetrating and some- 
times eloquent, while his discussions of Shelley, Keats, Jane Austen, and the 
Victorian novelists are always interesting and often acute, though his survey of 
Dickens is marred by his failure to appreciate the quality of the later novels. 
The chief value of his section, however, is to be found in the extremely useful 
and fully documented accounts of the political, social, and intellectual move- 
ments of the nineteenth century. Chapter XVIII, on the Religious Revival, and 
Chapter XIX, on the Theory of Evolution, should be placed in the hands of every 
undergraduate who is studying the period. 

Professor Chew’s touch is much less sure when he approaches his contem- 
poraries. Shaw’s Pygmalion is dismissed as ‘a satire on snobbery and a con- 
tribution of no great value to educational theory’. Sir William Watson’s Ode 
in May is described as ‘splendid’ and ‘fervent’, while D. H. Lawrence’s poems 
are passed ‘without comment’. To an English reader it will seem strange to 
find Francis Ledwidge mentioned, along with Wilfred Owen, Edmund Blunden, 
and Siegfried Sassoon, as a significant poet of the First World War, while Isaac 
Rosenberg is ignored; and still stranger to discover a very brief and inadequate 
account of the work of E. M. Forster tucked away in a general chapter on the 
modern novel together with notes on the works of such writers as Compton 
Mackenzie, Frank Swinnerton, and Hugh Walpole. On the other hand, there are 
full and intelligent surveys of the writings of Yeats, Joyce, Eliot, and other 
modern authors, and the survey is carried up to the eve of the Second World War. 

In the first edition of a work of this size and scope it is inevitable that there 
should be some mistakes and omissions. The following are a few which the 
present reviewer has noticed: p. 387: the fragment ascribed to Marlowe in 
England’s Parnassus has been shown by Mr. J. Crow to be an extract from a 
poem by Jervis Markham (7.L.S. 4 Jan. 1947); p. 601: the Cambridge 
Platonists (with the exception of Sterry) were not nonconformists; p. 869: the 
effect of the quotation from Swift’s Seasonable Advice to the Grand Fury is 
ruined by a bad misprint in the first line; p. 1008: Collins’s ‘Ode to Evening’ 
is not in ‘a metre used by Horace’; p. 1063: The Lives of the Norths should 
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certainly be mentioned among early eighteenth-century biographies; p. 1535: 
Lionel Pigot Johnson was not born in Ireland but at Broadstairs. The names 
of T. S. Omond and G. Lowes Dickinson are both misspelt in footnotes. 

Viewed as a whole, the book can be recommended not as an exciting or 
stimulating introduction to the subject, but as a very sound, scholarly guide and 
also an extremely valuable compact work of reference, excellently arranged, and 
very fully and competently indexed. When the next edition is prepared the 
editor and the publishers would be well advised to consider the possibility of 
placing the bibliographies at the end of chapters instead of huddling them into 
footnotes printed in minute type. 

V. DE S. PINTO 


Lexicography. By R. W. CHapmMan. (The James Bryce Memorial Lecture.) 
Pp. 34. London: Oxford University Press, 1948. 2s. net. 


The English Dictionary from Cawdrey to Johnson 1604-1755. By DE 
Wirtr T. Starnes and GerrrupE E. Noyes. Pp. xii+299. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1946; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1947. $3.50; 20s. net. 


A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue from the Twelfth Century to 
the End of the Seventeenth. By Sir WILL1IAM A. Craiciz. London: Oxford 
University Press; Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Part XI, Exectour-— 
Fisch, 1947. Pp. 361-480. 21s. net. Part XII, Fisch-Futher, 1949. Pp. 481- 
600. 215. net. 


The Scottish National Dictionary. Edited by WiLL1AM Grant and Davip 
Murison. Aberdeen: The Scottish National Dictionary Association, Ltd. 
Vol. III, Part II, compiled by Dorotuy B. Gorpon, 1948, Covener—Dayligaun. 
Pp. 217-298, 1-30. Vol. III, Part III, Day-Nettle-Drave, 1950. Pp. 31-142. 
No prices given. 

Delightful as it is to read, Dr. Chapman’s racy lecture must have been even 
more enjoyable to hear: for in it the author is giving us the benefit of a full mind, 
and his asides are not the least valuable part of his exposition, ranging over 
topics as varied as the dangers of phonetic English, the conservatism of lexico- 
graphers, obsolescence in words, and the virtues of the Concise Oxford Dictionary. 

The lecture falls into two parts—consideration of what has been done, especially 
in the O.E.D., and suggestions for the future. In the second part, it is difficult 
to follow Dr. Chapman’s reasoning, for all of the things he postulates as desiderata 
are already in existence—not, perhaps, on the grand scale, but still, they are to be 
found—the dictionary with words grouped according to derivation (in existence 
in the seventeenth century), that with pictorial or diagrammatic illustrations 
(found in Nathan Bailey’s Dictionarium Britannicum of 1730, which Johnson 
used as a quarry), and even, in part, his suggested Dictionary of Proper Names. 

Between 1604, when Robert Cawdrey published his Table Alphabeticall, and 
1755, the year in which Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language appeared, 
there were printed no fewer than twenty English dictionaries. In the second work 
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under review Professors Starnes and Noyes give what is virtually a complete 
history of these, analysing, for example, additional words, and their classifica- 
tions, in second and subsequent editions of various dictionaries. Some of the 
work had already appeared in learned periodicals, but it was well to put it together 
in more permanent and accessible form: and the addition of illustrations of title- 
pages and single pages of important dictionaries is an innovation which cannot 
be praised too highly. The result is a book which is indispensable to the study of 
English lexicography before Johnson: and one can hope that the authors will 
extend their studies to cover in similar detail Johnson himself. 

The purpose of one early dictionary may perhaps be illustrated best by a quota- 
tion from Elyot: ‘My Dictionarie declaryng Latine by Englyshe, by that tyme 
that I haue performed it, it shall not onely serue for children, as men haue 
excepted it, but also shall be commodious for theim, which perchaunce be well 
learned.’ Elyot was seemingly ambitious of a wider public than was Cawdrey, 
whose Table Alphabeticall was, to quote his title-page, ‘gathered for the benefit 
& helpe of Ladies, Gentlewomen, or any other vnskilfull persons’; and it is 
significant that ‘hard words’ or some similar phrase figures in so many of the 
early title-pages (e.g. Cawdrey, Bullokar, Blount, John Wesley). 

The ‘hard words’ tradition certainly dominated seventeenth-century lexico- 
graphy in England: doubtless they were intended to improve the vocabulary and 
style of the person without a classical education, for most of the ‘hard words’ 
were of Greek or Latin origin. To the same purpose, that of aiding the social 
climber, doubtless can be traced what one might call the ‘encyclopaedic’ tradi- 
tion, or what the authors call ‘the reference book tradition’, which turned the 
dictionaries into lists not only of hard English words, but also of names of famous 
persons and places, important references in classical mythology, and the like. 

One point worthy of mention here is the way in which one lexicographer 
borrowed, often in the most flagrant open manner, from another: Cockeram 
borrowed from Cawdrey and from Bullokar; Phillips borrowed from Bullokar, 
Cockeram, and Blount; Johnson used Bailey’s 1730 volume, and Bailey’s A New 
Universal Etymological English Dictionary, edited by Joseph Nicol Scott, appeared 
in 1755, shortly after Johnson’s Dictionary, and utilized quite shamelessly the 
best features of its illustrious predecessor and rival. In this early period lexico- 
graphy progressed by plagiarism. 

The impact of one dictionary upon another, and their rivalry, made for con- 
tinual innovations. For instance, Cockeram attempts to distinguish vulgar from 
refined and elegant words, and in his 1670 edition includes law terms; Blount 
is the first to attempt etymologies seriously, and illustrates from contemporary 
writers ; Coles (1676) includes cant words (from Head), dialect words (from Ray), 
and ‘old’ words (from Chaucer, &c.); while in the fifth edition of Phillips (in 
1696) Chaucerian words were inserted, in addition to many legal, medical, and 
technical terms. 

A new and significant approach begins with J. K.’s A New English Dictionary 
(1702), which is the first to introduce words used in daily speech. Henceforward 
the make-up of a vocabulary could not be a matter of chance or of fancy; the 
material was now largely predetermined, though it might be moulded by the 
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convictions of the lexicographers. And the status of the lexicographer was to 
change too; the day of the amateur was over, that of the professional had begun. 
Definition at last had come into its own, and future expansion would be in the 
direction of more lucid and logical exposition and ordering of the various mean- 
ings of a word. In this Johnson plays a notable part, and forms a link with 
dictionaries of our own times in that he first introduced quotations to illustrate 
his definitions. 

The dictionary parts listed above are practical examples of modern dictionary 
making; and they reveal, the earlier in particular, the extraordinary richness of 
the Scottish tongue. Sir William Craigie’s Dictionary of the Older Scottish 
Tongue is the more compact of the two; the plan of the other involves more 
wastage, and perhaps undue repetition, and one wonders whether the editor is 
really justified in inserting law terms such as De Fideli, and Delectus Personae, 
the information about which comes only from law dictionaries; words like 
sederunt are on a different footing. 

A. MACDONALD 
SHORTER NOTICES 


Keats: A Bibliography and Reference Guide with an Essay on Keats’s 
Reputation. By J. R. MacGiiiivray. Pp. Ixxxi+-210. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1949. $5.00; 37s. 6d. net. 


Reviewing James Pope-Hennessy’s Monckton Milnes in the Spectator of 27 January 1950, 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan has said of the Cambridge ‘Apostles’ that ‘they strove hard to adver- 
tise the merits of Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth in face of the dominant Byron cult. 
They began by “printing at their own expense an edition of Adonais from a copy brought 
back by Arthur Hallam from Pisa”. Twenty years later the work was crowned by the 
publication of Monckton Milnes’s Life, Letters and Literary Remains of John Keats. It is 
hard for us now to remember that these great poets only gradually came into their meed of 
fame in the course of Victoria’s reign.’ That we may realize the truth of this as applied to 
Keats is the purpose of Professor J. R. MacGillivray’s book. Is it ungracious to suggest 
that rather than remember how slowly his meed of fame came to Keats, and rather than 
realize how insensitive Gifford in the Quarterly Review was to new poetry, and how dis- 
honest, heartless, and shameless Lockhart and Wilson were in Blackwood’s—rather than 
this, the individual reader might be moved to ask himself whether his own memory of 
Keats’s poems and letters is as vivid as it should be, whether it is not time he re-read them? 
Certainly Professor MacGillivray’s essay on the development of Keats’s reputation is 
intensely interesting, and the points he makes are well worth making—that Gifford was 
not worse than insensitive, and that Lockhart and Wilson were dishonest; that Shelley and 
Byron had misunderstood the facts of the case and the character of Keats. His essay is 
curiously close to the passage quoted from Mr. Trevelyan, in that it shows how Adonais 
helped to establish a false view of Keats’s manliness and his relation (when in health) to his 
critics, and in that the essay culminates in a discriminating appreciation of Milnes’s book. 
But the essay is only a quarter of the book, and the laborious and thorough bibliography is 
largely ‘learning’s labour lost’. It is divided into twenty-five sections, ranging from ‘the 
three original volumes and replicas of them’, collections and selections of poems and 
letters, contributions to periodicals, both by Keats a1.d his critics, biography, special 
studies, fiction, and drama about Keats. Unfortunately in the sections where Professor 
MacGillivray feels that he has space to be complete the mediocrities and nonentities jostle 
the critics; and where the Professor has felt bound to set himself limits these shut out the 
interesting casual comments of Carlyle (perverse), Emerson (generous), Patmore (simply 
wrong), Swinburne (amusing), and Alice Meynell (unjust to Keats in her Dublin review 
of Colvin’s Life). FREDERICK PAGE 
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King Lear: A Tragic Reading of Life. By Joun M. Lornian. Pp. vii+1or. 


Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Co., 1949; London: G. Bell & Sons, 1950. $1.50; 
7s. 6d. net. 


Professor John M. Lothian, of the University of Saskatchewan, has written an unpre- 
tentious little book, which will serve well enough as an introduction for the general reader 
or for the immature student. Professor Lothian describes how Shakespeare transfigured 
a fairy-tale; he agrees with Bradley that the play is about the regeneration of King Lear; 
he includes chapters on the Fool and on Edgar; and he defends the structure of the play. 
He is most interesting when in his last chapter he joins issue with Bradley and others who 
believe that the turning-point of the play is in the first scene, and who declare that ‘from 
the point of view of construction’ the hero is not the leading figure. Mr. Lothian blames 
Aristotle for this misconception, and rightly points out that ‘Lear’s mind and soul, even in 
madness,’ are the centre of the play; that it is not true that Lear is merely passive after the 
first scene; and that the progress of the action is in Lear’s soul. It may be suggested, how- 
ever, that in spite of Bradley’s remarks about the play’s construction all this is implied in 
his analysis. 

It is curious that Mr. Lothian should remain completely untouched by modern criticism. 
He ignores the ‘realist’ criticism of Stoll and Schiicking as completely as he does the 
‘symbolic’ criticism of Knight and Heilman. Character and plot are still for him the two 
pillars on which Shakespearian tragedy rests; and King Lear would apparently be much the 
same to him if it were written in prose. 

Mr. Lothian repeats the view that Shakespeare imposed a tragic ending on the Lear 
story, since in all the other versions Lear is restored to his kingdom. This is literally true, 
but it is misleading. For though the chronicle play ends after Lear’s restoration, in all the 
other versions known to Shakespeare there is a tragic sequel: Cordelia commits suicide in 
prison after having been dethroned by her nephews. In one respect, therefore, as R. W. 
Chambers pointed out, Shakespeare’s version is less pessimistic than his sources: his 
Cordelia remains indomitable in defeat. Shakespeare makes it clear to the audience that 
she would ‘outface false fortune’s frown’, though Edmund had intended her murder to 
look like suicide. KENNETH MuIR 


Eighteenth-century English Literature. By Rocer P. McCurcueon. 
Pp. vi+180 (Home University Library, 212). London: Oxford University 
Press, 1950. 55. net. 


Mr. McCutcheon writes for the non-specialist needing some general statements about 
eighteenth-century literature which are at the same time ‘convenient and not too mis- 
leading’. This aim has been reached, for the account is well informed and moderately 
well balanced. But the specialist may wonder whether a bolder policy would not have 
served the non-specialist better. Mr. McCutcheon is so careful to avoid revaluations that 
he gives the impression of having never been challenged by any of the books he mentions. 
The familiar judgement (‘The Rape of the Lock . . . displays fully Pope’s exquisite work- 
manship’), the familiar comparison (Rasselas with Candide), and the familiar quotation 
(‘But principally I hate and detest that animal called man . . .’) are produced once more 
without the impression of their having been rediscovered. The non-specialist may not 
be seriously misled, but he may feel just a little bored. 


J. B. 





SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By A. MACDONALD 


DuRHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 
Vol. xii, No. 3, Fune 1951 
Dobson’s Drie Bobs (Bertram Colgrave), pp. 77-85. 
A plea for more English dictionaries (John Butt), pp. 96-102. 


[Contains a study of Sir Thomas Elyot’s vocabulary.] 


ENGLISH STUDIES 
Vol. xxxii, No. 3, fune 1951 
George Chapman’s borrowings from Natali Conti. Some hitherto unnoted 
passages (W. Schrickx), pp. 107-12. 
Shelley scholarship, 1939-50 (William White), pp. 112-16. 
Points of Modern English syntax (P. A. Erades), pp. 135-40. 


Essays IN CRITICISM 

Vol. i, No. 2, April 1951 
Robinson Crusoe as a myth (Ian Watt), pp. 95-119. 
Criticism into drama 1888-1950 (Raymond Williams), pp. 120-38. 
The stigma of print. A note on the social bases of Tudor poetry (J. W. 
Saunders), pp. 139-64. 
Restoration comedy. The earlier phase (Clifford Leech), pp. 165-84. 
Gabriel Harvey. A reply to Mr. G. M. Young (J. C. Maxwell), pp. 185-8. 
The curious elf. A note on rhyme in Keats (Kingsley Amis), pp. 189-92. 


Vol. i, No. 3, fuly 1951 
The fatal Cleopatra: Shakespeare and the pun (M. M. Mahood), pp. 
193-207. 
Tristram Shandy and the tradition of learned wit (D. W. Jefferson), pp. 
225-48. 


Coleridge, Keats, and the modern mind (Albert Gerard), pp. 249-61. 
Tennyson and picturesque poetry (H. M. McLuhan), pp. 262-82. 
Prophet without responsibility. A study in Coventry Patmore’s poetry 
(J. M. Cohen), pp. 283-97. 
The Family Reunion: a reply to Mr. Murry (Stephen Floersheimer), pp. 
298-301. 

[See Essays in Criticism, i. 67-73] 
Contributions to a dictionary of critical terras. II. Dissociation of sensi- 
bility (F. W. Bateson), pp. 302-12. 


HIsTORY 

Vol. xxxv, No. 125, October 1950 
The censorship of the press during the reign of Charles II (J. Walker), 
pp. 219-38. 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY 
Vol. xiv, No. 3, May 1951 


Robert Barnes and the burning of the books (Allan G. Chester), pp. 211-21. 
Bacon versified (John L. Lievsay), pp. 223-38. 

Mrs. Manley: an eighteenth-century Wife of Bath (Gwendolyn B. Need- 
ham), pp. 259-84. 

Whitaker’s attack on Johnson’s etymologies (Wilson M. Hudson), pp. 
285-97. 

Defoe’s ‘lost’ Letter to a Dissenter (John Robert Moore), pp. 299-306. 


MoperN LANGUAGE NOTES 
Vol. Ixvi, No. 4, April 1951 


Vol. 


Vol. 


~ 


~ 


Richard Maidstone’s version of the fifty-first psalm (James R. Kreuzer), 
pp. 224-31. 
The Bolaine phrase (Harry M. Schwalb), pp. 231-4. 
[In The Institucion of a Gentleman, 1555.] 
Some unnoted religious allusions in T. S. Eliot’s “The Hippopotamus’ 
(Christine Meyer), pp. 241-5. 
Jeffares on Yeats (George Brandon Saul), pp. 246-9. 
“My dead King!’ The dinner quarrel in Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist 
(Donald R. Pearce), pp. 249-51. 
Ann Radcliffe’s nature descriptions (Raymond D. Havens), pp. 251-5. 
OE. oma ‘rust’ (Rudolph Willard), pp. 261-3. 
Browning’s pomegranate heart (Hoxie N. Fairchild), pp. 265-6. 
Howells’s Venetian priest (James L. Woodress, Jr.), pp. 266~7. 
“The Pardoner’s Tale’: another analogue (Henry Bosley Woolf), pp. 267-9. 
The Pardoner’s Tale and The Treasure of the Sierra Madre (Thomas A. 


Kirby), pp. 269~70. 


lxvi, No. 5, May 1951 

The number of visions in Piers Plowman (Robert W. Frank, Jr.), pp. 309-12. 
A Middle English versified prayer to the Trinity (Curt F. Biihler), pp. 
312-14. 

Robert Browning in London society (Sarah A. Wallace), pp. 322-4. 
Meredith and the ‘Cuckoo Song’ (John Tyree Fain), pp. 324-6. 

A note on Capcase (Harry M. Schwalb), pp. 326-8. 

The Pardoner’s hair—abundant or sparse ? (D. W. Hendrickson), pp. 328-9. 


lxvi, No. 6, Fune 1951 

Some Coleridge marginalia (Graham Hough), pp. 361-5. 

Hopkins’s ‘The Windhover’: a new simplification (Frederick L. Gwynn), 
pp. 366-70. 

Yeats on the poet laureateship (Marion Witt), pp. 385-8. 

The first person in ‘Caliban upon Setebos’ (E. K. Brown), pp. 392-5. 
The origin of J. Alfred Prufrock (Stephen Stepanchev), pp. 400-1. 
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MoperNn LANGUAGE REVIEW 
Vol. xlvi, No. I, January 1951 
The Wordsworth—Laing letters (Geoffrey Bullough), pp. 1-15. 
‘The Mermaid Club’. An answer and a rejoinder (Percy Simpson and 
I, A. Shapiro), pp. 58-62. 
[See M.L.R. xlv. 6—17.] 
MODERN PHILOLOGY 
Vol. xlviti, No. 4, May 1951 
Othello: the man of judgement (Samuel Kliger), pp. 221-4. 
Victorian bibliography for 1950 (Austin Wright), pp. 229-62. 
NEOPHILOLOGUS 
35ste Faarg., Afl. 2 en 3, I Fuli 1951 
Sir Constantyn Huygens and Ben Jonson (A. G. H. Bachrach), pp. 120-9. 
Robinsonades (J. H. Scholte), pp. 129-38. 
[Imitations of Robinson Crusoe.] 
Some remarks on the phonology of English (J. Swart), pp. 166-7. 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
Vol. cxevi, No. 10, 12 May 1951 
Did Dryden hear the guns? (Arthur L. Cooke), pp. 204-5. 


Spanish translations of Gray’s ‘Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard’ 
(Herbert W. Starr), pp. 206-9. 


Notes 6n Wordsworth (W. J. B. Owen), pp. 209-10. 

Portraiture in Lavengro (A. Boyle), pp. 211-13. 

Dublin’s ‘National Literary Society’, 1892 (Donald Pearce ), pp. 213-14. 
Vol. cxevi, No. 11, 26 May 1951 

A note on “Tristram Shandy’: some new sources (Gwin J. Kolb), pp. 226-7. 

The sources of Coleridge’s ‘Kubla Khan’ (Howard Parsons), pp. 233-5. 

A Biblical echo in ‘Hamlet’ (Thomas P. Harrison), p. 235. 

[Hamlet, v. ii. 217-20.] 


Vol. 


~— 


cxcvi, No. 12, 9 Ffune 1951 

Francis Bacon’s ‘Cousin Sharpe’ (E. R. Wood), pp. 248-0. 

A Shakespearean image in Faust II (Murray Abend), pp. 249-50. 

Links with Shakespeare (H. A. Shield), pp. 250-2. 

Burns’ ‘Holy Willie’s Prayer’ and Browning’s ‘Soliloquy of the Spanish 
Cloister’ (James Urvin Rundle), p. 252. 

A Virgilian phrase in Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode (Perry D. Westbrook), 
P. 253- 

A note on Keats and Caméens (Willis W. Pratt), pp. 253-4. 

The author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman’ (Aleyn Lyell Reade), p. 258. 

A poetic stricture of the Gothic romance craze (1810) (Francesco Cordasco), 
p. 258. 

Vol. cxcvi, No. 13, 23 Fune 1951 


Marlowe and the Christian humanists (Lynette and Eveline Feasey), pp. 
266-8. 
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Ulpian Fulwell and the Court of High Commission (Irving Ribner), pp. 
268-70. 

John Milton and the Arabian wind (J. D. Jump), pp. 270-2. 
The date of Algernon Sidney’s ‘Discourse concerning Government’ (J. 
Walker), pp. 272-3. 


Hooper Tolbort’s influence upon Thomas Hardy (G. W. Sherman), pp. 
280-1. 


. cxevi, No. 14, 7 Fuly 1951 


The Oswald fragment and ‘A Knack to Know a Knave’ (Paul E. Bennett), 
pp. 292-3. 

A source for Heywood’s ‘Spider and the Flie’ (R. J. Schoeck), pp. 296-7. 
Junius’s motto: ‘Stat nominis umbra’ (Francesco Cordasco), p. 299. 

An obscene elegy by Junius (Francesco Cordasco), pp. 299-300. 

Did John Wilkes correct the MS. of Junius’s Letters? A note on John 
Almon’s edition (1806) (Francesco Cordasco), pp. 300-1. 


cxcvi, No. 15, 21 Ffuly 1951 

More, Erasmus, and the Devil (R. J. Schoeck), p. 313. 

The authenticity of Keeling’s journal entries on ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Richard II’ 
(G. Blakemore Evans), pp. 313-15. 

A letter from Sir Richard Fanshawe to John Evelyn (William E. Simeone), 
pp. 315-16. 

Byron’s knowledge of Armenian (D. B. Gregor), pp. 316-20. 

Macaulay’s ‘History’ and the lampoon (Richard B. Vowles), p. 320. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


Vol. 


xxx, No. I, fanuary 1951 
Lytton Strachey as a critic of Elizabethan drama (Charles Richard Sanders), 
pp. I-21. 
Greene’s borrowings from his own prose fiction in Bacon and Bungay and 
James the Fourth (Allan H. MacLaine), pp. 22-9. 
Thomas Middleton’s Your Five Gallants (Baldwin Maxwell), pp. 30-9. 
The military background in Othello (Henry J. Webb), pp. 40-52. 
Some manuscript poems by the Matchless Orinda (Paul Elmen), pp. 53-7. 
Luke Shepherd’s Antipi Amicus (Cathleen Hayhurst Wheat), pp. 58-68. 
[See P.Q. xxviii. 312—-19.] 
Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, 111, xiv. 168-9 (J. C. Maxwell), p. 86. 
A note on Dryden’s Aeneid (R. H. Martin), pp. 89-91. 
Further pursuit of Selima (T. C. Duncan Eaves), pp. 91-4. 
[Gray’s ‘Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat’.] 
The date of John Gay’s ‘An Epistle to Burlington’ (Albert Rosenberg), 
PPp- 94-6. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Vol. lxvi, No. 4, Fune 1951. 


Lytton Strachey’s congeption of biography (Charles Richard Sanders), pp. 
295-315. ’ 
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Henry James at the Grecian urn (Daniel Lerner and Oscar Cargill), pp. 
316-31. 

Arthur Hugh Clough at Oriel and at University Hall (G. P. Johari), pp. 
405-25. 

Measure for Measure and Pushkin’s Angelo (George Gibian), pp. 426-31. 
Wordsworth and Ticknor (Judson Stanley Lyon), pp. 432-40. 

Swift’s Tale of a Tub: an essay in problems of structure (Robert C. Elliott), 
PP- 441-55- 

Flowerets and sounding seas: a study in the affective structure of Lycidas 
(Wayne Shumaker), pp. 485-94. 

Contamination in manuscripts of the A-text of Piers the Plowman (D. C. 
Fowler), pp. 495-504. 

Gildon’s attack on Steele and Defoe in The Battle of the Authors (John 
Robert Moore), pp. 534-8. 

William Kenrick’s ‘Courtesy’ book (Paul Fussell, Jr.), pp. 538-40. 
Reconstructing the conclusion of Fohn of Bordeaux (Waldo F. McNeir), 
PP- 54°-3- 

The dreamer in the Book of the Duchess (James R. Kreutzer), pp. 543-7. 
Thecomplaintof Britomart: word-play andsymbolism(J.S.Weld), pp. 548-51. 


Tue Rice INSTITUTE PAMPHLET 
Vol. xxxviti, No. 1, April 1951 


The Elizabethan Imogen (Carroll Camden), pp. 1-17. 

Samson Agonistes and the Geneva Bible (George W. Whiting), pp. 18-35. 
Epistolary technique in Richardson’s novels (Alan D. McKillop), pp. 36-54. 
Shelley’s use of metempsychosis in The Revolt of Islam (Wilfred S. Dowden), 
PP- 55-72. 

D. H. Lawrence’s philosophy as expressed in his poetry (George G. 
Williams), pp. 73-94. 


RIVISTA DI LETTERATURE MODERNE 
Anno II, No. 2, Aprile-Giugno 1951 


Shelley and Goethe’s Faust (Francis George Steiner), pp. 269-74. 
Per l’arte di Shaw (Sergio Baldi), pp. 282-6. 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY 
Vol. xlvin, No. 2, April 1951 


The influence of the Marprelate Controversy upon the style of Thomas 

Nashe (Travis L. Summersgill), pp. 145-60. 

The ghost in Hamlet: a Catholic ‘linchpin’? (Roy W. Battenhouse), pp. 

161-92. 

Madness and the isolation of characters in Elizabethan and early Stuart 

drama (Joseph T. McCullen, Jr.), pp. 206-18. 

The Noble Soldier and The Parliament of Bees (William Peery), pp. 219-33. 
[Dekker and Day.] 

Milton and Hobbes: mortalism and the intermediate state (Nathaniel H. 

Henry), pp. 234-49. 

Recent literature of the Renaissance: a bibliography, pp. 267-450. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Fanuary—Fune 1951 


[Unless otherwise stated, London is the place and 1951 the date of each publication.] 


AHNEBRINK, L. The Beginnings of Natural- 
ism in American Fiction. Upsala, 1950. 
pp. xii+505. Sw. Kr. 17.50; $3.50. 

Avpripce, A. O. Shaftesbury and the 
Deist Manifesto. Trans. of the Amer. 
Philosophical Soc., xli. 297-385. $1.50. 

AppLeTton, W. W. A Cycle of Cathay. 
New York. pp. xii+182. 20s. 

AUSTEN, JANE. Volume the Third. Oxford. 
pp. Viii+133. 8s. 6d. 

BALDERSTON, KATHARINE C. (ed.). Thrali- 
ana. 2nd edn. Oxford. 2 vols. pp. 
Xxxii+610; 611-1191. 63s. 

Bacon, W. A. (ed.). W iitiam Warner’s 
Syrinx. Evanston, Ill., 1950. pp. 
Ixxxviii + 223. $5.00. 

BETHEL, S. L. The Cultural Revolution of 
the Seventeenth Century. pp. 162. 15s. 

Biese, Y. M. Notes on the Compound 
Participle in the Works of Shakespeare 
and His Contemporaries. Helsinki, 
1949. pp. 18. No price given. 

Byerssy, Bircir. The Interpretation of the 
Cuchulain Legend in the Works of W. B. 
Yeats. Upsala, 1950. pp. 189. 8s. 

Bium, H. T. Oliver Goldsmith. Con- 
stance. pp. xii+115. No price given. 

British ACADEMY. Proceedings, vol. xxxii, 
1946. pp. xii+432. 40s. 

Bropn, G. (ed.). Agnus Castus. A Middle 
English Herbal. Upsala, 1950. pp. 329. 
12s. 

Brown, E. K. Rhythm in the Novel. 
Toronto, 1950. pp. xvi+118. 22s. 6d. 

BRUNNER, K. (ed.). Altenglische Gram- 
matik nach der angelsaichsischen Gram- 
matik von Eduard Sievers, 2nd rev. edn. 
Halle. pp. xii+468. D.M. 14.50. 

BurRIAN, ORHAN. An_ Introduction to 
Hardy’s Novels. Ankara, 1950. pp. 
441-522. 

CuHapman, C. O. An Index of Names in 
Pearl, Purity, Patience and Gawain. 
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